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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The King’s reception at Dublin puts a finishing 
touch to the change in feeling between England and 
Ireland. It is almost a change that dazzles. One 
might fear the reaction that haunts and follows on. 
great enthusiasm, only happily this is itself the re- 
action, from centuries perhaps of strife and hate. The 
delight with which the royal visit is received in Ireland 
is beyond doubt. The King has enjoyed himself ona: 
good number ‘of racecourses before now, but we dare 
to say that he never had a better day—not using 
the word in the sporting sense—than at the Phoenix 
Park Races on Thursday. The review on the Fifteen 
Acres was also a great success. And how perfectly 
the visit has been timed—the King landing just as the 
Irish Land Bill is through the Commons! The stage 
ae of the whole business has been a feat 
indeed. 


The Pope died on Monday last, sinking almost imper- 
ceptibly after along period of unconsciousness. In his 
death there was nothing either of shock or pain. The 
long-drawn suspense between life and death had 
excluded all feelings of that nature. The resolution 
and heroic calm of his last days made a great end toa 
great life. Leo XIII. was universally revered as a man, 
and as pontiff he had succeeded in winning respect even 
from most unsympathetic quarters. Whether he was 
successful as an ecclesiastical statesman we very much 
doubt. His desire to prevent the identification of 
Catholicism with anti-democracy had for its result in 
more than one instance, as it seems to us, nothing but 
the strengthening of the forces of secularism. And he 
has left a political situation exeptionally tangled even 


the quarrel has begun. The election of his successor 
becomes a political struggle. Germany has much to 
gain, which France does not want to lose; though her 
Politicians have done everything in their power to 
deprive France of any shred of right to a disposing voice 
in Papal politics. 


How easily entente cordiale slips to the lips, especially 
of those who do not speak the language, just now! 


The man in the street says it: it rivals the very ‘‘ food 

of the people”. The speeches of the Parliamentary 
leaders who took part in the Anglo-French banquet at 
the House of Commons on Wednesday were sprinkled. 
with entente cordiale. But of Mr. Balfour, Mr. 

Chamberlain and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, only 
the last-named ventured to make a part of his speech in 

French. If his accent was rather Scotch than Parisian 

there is no doubt that he was the success of the even- 

ing. Nothing could have been more graceful than his . 
banter. Mr. Balfour he described as L’enfant gAté of 
the Chamber of Commerce: Mr. Chamberlain was 
‘*mon ami, le Secrétaire des Colonies, L’enfant terrible 
du Gouvernement actuel”: whilst himself was the 

‘* official adversary”. If only Sir Henry Campbell-. 
Bannerman could lead! Baron d’Estournelles the head 
of the International Arbitration group in the French 
Chamber, in whose honour the banquet was held by the 

House of Commons Commercial Committee, made a. 
very cordial speech in English, and the whole affair 

was most sugary. Earlier in the day some of the 

deputies were carried off to see the British Museum. 
and Madame Tussaud’s. The Crystal Palace seems to 

have been overlooked. 


The debate on Foreign Affairs was discursive, as 
usual. Foreign affairs interest the House of Commons, 
and there are always a number of members anxious to 
expound their views, whenever foreign matters turn 
up. This results in debates more comprehensive than 
well informed. Necessarily very few can be well in- 
formed on diplomatic questions, and that excused Lord 
Cranborne’s protest that the Government had a great 
record of work done in foreign policy, which the House 
could not appreciate, because few but Ministers them-. 
selves could know how much had been done. We can well 
believe that the claim is a just one, but it was surely super- 
fluous. Generally however Lord Cranborne’s statement 
was very much better than some he has made in the: 
House, better, perhaps we may say, than usual. His 
defence of the Venezuelan policy was adequate, while 
he completely failed only when he came to China. That 
is not his fault as a speaker, but the Government’s. 


Naturally interest centred on the trade questiom 
between Germany and this country as to Canada. 
The Opposition seemed to think they had a chance 
of making much out of this, They were great on the 
Government’s delay. That charge any sensible man 
will consider sufficiently met by the plea of the South 
African war. It is not likely that the Government was. 
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going to press, in such critical times, any point of differ- 
ence with a Great Power which could without ve 

ve loss be put off. On the issue itself the Opposi- 
tion leader had no point to make except that Germany 
did not mean what she said and that retaliation was a 
mistake. That is easy to say; but the fact remains, which 
the Opposition carefully avoided, that when we were met 
with a suggestion of the exclusion of the British Empire 
by Germany from favoured-nation treatment, we could 
do nothing, whereas the fact of retaliation and reci- 
procity being now in the air over here has caused a 
change of attitude in German diplomacy. Sir Edward 
Grey, in an extremely disappointing speech, attempted 
to dispose of the difficulty by suggesting that what 
Baron Richtofen said to Sir Frank Lascelles as to 
excluding the United Kingdom from favoured-nation 
treatment was “loose talk”. We rather think the 
loose talk was on the part of someone else. 


The most interesting figure in the political world is at 
this moment the Duke of Devonshire. The Duke, like 
most other members of the Unionist party, is engaged 
in the exciting pastime of sitting on the fence, a 
pastime he defended vigorously in the House of 
Lords on Thursday. On which side will he tumble 
down? The answer is of some importance, for the 
Duke of Devonshire is a heavy body, and when he 
falls it will be with a thud—“ procumbit humi bos”. 
In the Home Rule controversy it was Lord Hartington 
who turned the scales against Mr. Gladstone. ill 
he now turn the scales for or against Mr. Chamber- 
lain? Anxiety on this point excites a wholly dis- 
proportionate interest in the cryptic utterances of the 
statesman whom Mr. Lloyd-George rather wittily 
described as ‘‘ the ducal somnambulist ”. 


The Duke of Devonshire may not know as much 
about bills of exchange as Lord Goschen, or about 
balance-sheets as Mr. Chamberlain; but he has a 
mother wit and an inherited shrewdness—‘‘ cavendo 
tutus” is the motto of his family—which guides him 
Straight to the bull’s eye of an argument, and which 
commands the confidence of a large class of his 
countrymen. In his speech to the British Empire 
League the Duke brushed aside, with contemptuous 
brevity, what we have called in these columns ‘‘ the 
cant” of pretending that the reform of the tariff can 
be treated as a non-party question. The SaTuRDAY 
REviEw pointed out a fortnight ago that all questions 
of first-rate importance must inevitably be treated in 
this country as party questions. The Duke sees this, 
and, with characteristic honesty and common sense, 
proposes that we should at once inform the colonies 
of the fact. This is in refreshing contrast to Mr. 
Balfour’s pathetic futility that ‘‘ fiscal policy is no test 
of party loyalty ”. 


Mr. Chamberlain insists upon mixing up business 
and sentiment: that is to say, he puts his case for 
tariff reform partly upon the ground that it will benefit 
the trade of this country, and partly upon the ground 
that it will bind the Empire closer together. e first 
consideration is commercial: the second sentimental. 
The Saturpay Review has. plainly declared itself on 
the side of Mr. Chamberlain; but we think the Duke 
of Devonshire is right in saying that business and 
sentiment are best kept apart. If you want-to lose a 
friend, or quarrel with a relative, do business with him. 
No statesman has a right to call upon the working 
classes, in a crowded and complex community like our 
own, to make pecuniary sacrifices for the sake of the 
imperial sentiment. We therefore agree with the 
Duke of Devonshire that we should tell the colonies at 
once that the tariff question has passed out of the 
sentimental into the practical stage: that it has, in 
fact, become a burning question of party politics, and, 
as such, must be treated from the standpoint of Great 
Britain first, and the colonies second. Where we differ 
from the Duke is in the implicit suggestion that 
preferential tariffs, though sentimentally attractive, 
would be commercially injurious. If we thought so, 
we should oppose them : but we think the reverse. 


Who has captured the machine? That is the ques- 
tion, which one member of the Conservative party asks 


another in these out-of-joint times. Mr. R. W. Middleton 
has managed the most ‘intimate affairs of the Conserva- 
tive party for over twenty years, and he enjoyed in a 
peculiar degree the confidence of that most reserved of 
Prime Ministers, Lord Salisbury. He is not an old 
man: but he is known to be a free trader, and he 
retires. We cannot say that Mr. Middleton’s influence 
has been good : he has always had what Charles Lamb 
called ‘‘an imperfect sympathy ” for brains, and a very 
perfect sympathy for ‘‘ fond shekels of the tested gold ”, 
His one idea was to keep up his subscription list, and 
to discourage impecunious talent. But he is gone, and 
‘*vex not his ghost: O let him pass!” Mr. Fitzroy 
Stewart has been second in command at Bridge Street 
for an equal number of years, and has therefore a 
perfect knowledge of the business of the Central office. 
His charming courtesy to all and his loyalty to the party 
are well known : he is in the prime of life : but he also 
is a free trader: and he retires. Well may Conserva- 
tives ask one another anxiously, who has captured the 
machine ? 


At a crisis in the fortunes of the Conservative party 
unparalleled in its past history, and requiring for its 
management the nicest knowledge of its personnel, a 
gentleman is appointed chief agent whose record is that 
he has been in the Navy and was for a year or two 
chief officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. A Tory 
wag on being asked what was the meaning of the 
appointment of Captain Wells replied, ‘‘ Why, my dear 
fellow, the reason is obvious. When the Tory party is 
about to descend into the flames of Hell, &c. &c.”. 
Captain Wells has been a gallant officer, and may bea 
heaven-born organiser: but he cannot know anything 
of politics: and he is personally unknown to 99 per 
cent. of the Conservative party. The most fantastic 
paradox of comic opera pales before the absurdity of 
this appointment ; and the question is, to whom do we 
owe it? To Sir Alexander Acland-Hood? To Mr. 
Chamberlain ? or to the Prime Minister ? To muddling 
or to cynicism ? 


Clubmen declare that Mr. Balfour said to himself, ‘I 
will search the world until I find a man who is totally ignor- 
ant of politics ; who does not know the face or the name 
of a single Conservative member: and him I will place 
in command of the party machine”. But the thing is 
unthinkable ; and we confess that we had forgotten one 
qualification which Captain Wells is said to possess, 
and we do not doubt it. The gallant Captain is said to 
be a martinet, a stern and unbending disciplinarian, 
who will have ‘‘a short way” with recusant Conserva- 
tives. But there is another, and unsentimental side to 
this question of the control of the party machine. At 
whose disposal are the party funds, if there are any ? 
It is well known that subscriptions are extorted from 
the wealthy members of both parties for the purpose of 
propaganda and of contributing to the election expenses 
of certain candidates ‘‘ blinked on from above”. Sup- 

se an aspirant for political honours were to present 

imself at the Central Conservative Office next week, 
and to say that he wanted a constituency and some 
assistance from the party funds. Would Captain Wells 
put him through a political catechism? Would he be 
asked to subscribe to certain articles of fiscal faith, 
before the party chest was opened to him? If there is 
really going to be a general election in the early spring, 
it is well that these things should be known. 


The organisers of the inaugural meeting of the 
Tariff Reform League on Tuesday last at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel apparently mistrusted their own 
strength. In order, one must suppose, to avoid a 
fiasco in the way of an empty ‘‘saloon”, they took a 
small room, a sort of vestibule running crosswise to 
the large one where such meetings are usually held. 
The result was that large numbers had to be content 
with a glimpse of the proceedings through folding 
doors ; hearing was out of the question. Mr. Chaplin 
was amongst the outsiders. He might very well have 
held an overflow meeting on his own account. We 
trust that this is not an omen of the way in which the 
League is going to do its work. We regarded such an 
organisation as a very necessary step for the supporters 
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of the new policy to take ; and we were extremely glad 
to see that the Duke of Sutherland was to be the 

e’s president. This society, if rightly adminis- 
tered, will order and concentrate all propagandist 
effort on its side and so prevent waste. The manifesto 
signed by the Duke of Sutherland, the Hon. T. A. 
Brassey, Mr. H. J. Mackinder, Mr. Saxon Mills, and 
others shows that, as we expected, Liberial Imperialists 
are beginning to question their position in the opposite 
camp. 


The opposition of the cotton trade to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals is a warning that special 
interests will take a wholly selfish view of national needs. 
Mr. Macara and his colleagues declare against any duty 
being placed on raw material or food, because the 
consequent increase in wages would destroy the margin 
of profit which the cotton industry enjoys. Mr. 
Chamberlain has never proposed to tax raw materials : 
and it has yet to be proved that an impost on foreign 
corn would increase the cost of food. It does not seem 
to have occurred to the cotton masters and operatives 
that a preferential trade in cotton might carry with it 
certain advantages for themselves in any case and in 
some circumstances might mean salvation. At present 
they are dependent upon America. During the Civil 
War, Lancashire suffered to the extent of some 
470,000,000 sterling. Lancashire may be called upon 
any day to face an American corner in cotton, which 
would mean ruin. Yet there are hundreds of square 
miles of British territory in West Africa and the West 
Indies which would grow the very finest cotton if the 
Empire were to make up its mind to be self-contained : 
competition from those quarters with America must 
bring down the price of ‘the raw material. Lancashire 
interest therefore is in an imperial policy: and it is 
remarkable that Lancashire capitalists and workers 
cannot see this for themselves. 


The London Education Bill was read a third time in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday the majority being 
110. The final debate was brief; all the fire and force 
of the overwhelming Opposition which was to sweep 
the Bill away and make it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to proceed had burnt itself into the small 
ashes of a despairing motion of rejection by Dr. 
Macnamara. That gentleman, we remember, wrote 
to the press the day after the Bill was introduced, 
or a few days later at most, informing the world 
that the Bill could not possibly pass, that it was 
not to be taken seriously. Well, Mr. Macnamara 
is determined to be in at the death—not of the 
Bill but of his own opposition to it. The Bill is 
certainly not an ideal measure, but it is a plain 
improvement on the present state of things. The 
disappearance of the School Board makes a new 
start possible. We have now at any rate a better 
chance of freeing our schools from mechanical methods 
and superficial educational ideals. If the County 
Council, in its Education Committee, takes its new 
duty as it has taken technical education, and indeed 
the rest of its work, we shall have something like con- 
sistent thought given to the probiem of London educa- 
tion viewed as a whole. This the School Board, 
“spending the morning”, as Sir W. Anson unkindly 
putit, ‘in interviewing teachers and in the afternoon 
dealing with small repairs, trusting nobody, delegating 
nothing”, never did. 


The first annual report of Dr. Kerr Medical Officer 
to the School Board, deserves attention for the light it 
throws on the relation of elementary education to the 
physical welfare not only of. the children but of the 
community. Not only is effective school work im- 
possible if the physical condition of the children is 
not taken into account, but many contagious and in- 
fectious diseases which spring up amongst them are 
detected at their inception and prevented from spread- 
ing. In this way the Board’s department is a branch of 
the department of Public Health. Much has to be done 
to protect the children coming from clean and healthy 
homes against those who are neglected; and the 
measures taken for this purpose bring the department’s 
officers into contact with parents who have no idea 


of cleanliness; and ee is done in giving 
hygienic instruction to those who most need it. In 
short, the work of the department is directly concerned 
with all cases of that physical degeneration which is 
attracting attention. 


The Motor Car Bill passed through Committee in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday. In the resumed 
debate the most important discussion was in relation to 
the proposal that there should be a test of competency 
for drivers, and that the authorities could withhold the 
licence unless they were satisfied that the applicant was . 
qualified by knowledge to drive a car. This proposal 
Lord Rosebery strongly supported. The Government 
declined to accept it, believing that the test though it 
exists in France is not practicable. Seeing that the 
existing law in regard to motors has broken down as 
utterly impracticable, the Government are naturally 
chary of committing themselves to any fresh folly of 
the kind ; but we confess that with Lord Rosebery we 
view with some distaste the letting loose on the country 
of ‘‘ 20,000 of these powerful machines ” the only test 
of efficiency in their drivers being their ability to pay a 
shilling. The unfortunate thing is that motoring should 
have become popular with so many brainless popinjays 
scarcely out of their teens, to whom a fine for furious 
driving has hitherto been a capital jest. 


To develop the resources of Ireland in every practical 
way has become parcel of the Unionist programme : 
only the very benighted in party politics would dispute 
its wisdom. But we cannot for the life of us see why 
English farmers should be forbidden by law to put 
more than 16 per cent. of water in their butter, whilst 
Irish should be allowed 20 per cent. That is what the 
proceedings in regard to Irish butter in the Ground 
Committee came to apparently. The 16 per cent. 
maximum is to apply to Irish as well as English 
butter, but no date is given at which this order 
shall come into force. The arguments brought for- 
ward by Mr. T. W. Russell and others in favour of 
this strange arrangement are ingenious perhaps : they 
do not strike us as particularly ingenuous. Will it 
encourage English people to get their butter direct 
from Ireland, as a good many are disposed to do now? 
Preferential rates in regard to adulteration we cannot 
think highly of. 


By the death of Sir Peter Edlin, who had been Chair- 
man of the London County Sessions since 1889 and 
before that Assistant Judge to the late Sir William 
Bodkin at the old Middlesex Sessions, quite a 
figure has been removed from the legal world. He had 
probably tried more prisoners than any three or four of 
our Judges : and his first success was when he secured 
the discharge by the magistrates of the notorious 
Constance Kent who was accused of the murder of 
her infant brother at Road Hill. Two years after 
she confessed her guilt. Most people of late years re- 
member him for his controversies with the London 
County Council over his salary and his pension. As 
the Local Government Act very much increased his 
duties it was felt that he was rather shabbily treated by 
the Council ; but though he resented this he could not 
be driven into resignation before he wished it. He 
had a’reputation for severity with criminals but he was 
more considerate: than he sometimes appeared. He 
was very conversant. with Poor Law, Licensing and 
Assessment under the Metropolis Valuation Acts: 
extremely intricate legal subjects. He was a good lawyer 
and an able if rather eccentric man and a good French 
and Italian scholar withal. 


We regret that a note in this Review last week on 
the case of Lowenfeld v. Lowenfeld was inaccurate in 
its account of the proceedings in Austria on one’ point ; 
the effect being unintentionally to misrepresent Mrs, 
Lowenfeld’s position. The marriage was not declared 
null by the Austrian Court, but was dissolved. Mr. 
Lowenfeld began nullity proceedings ; but Mrs. Lowen- 
feld resisted them and they were abandoned. The 
Austrian Court decided that the English marriage was 
valid, and then pronounced a decree of dissolution on 
the ground of incompatibility of temper arising from 
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Mr. Lowenfeld’s infidelity; he being solely to blame in 
the matter. The fact that there was a suit for nullity, 
as Mrs. Lowenfeld’s counsel said, is known, but not that 
that suit was abandoned ; and it is only right that the 
abandonment of nullity proceedings should be made 
quite clear. 


Mr. Whistler, who died last week at the Tower 
House, Chelsea, has been very little to the fore of late 
years, so far as his personality is concerned. There 
was a time when his latest witticism was passed eagerly 
from lip to lip; and when even the complaisant dull- 
head and the Philistine wanted to know secretly what 
he had to say. Some of Whistler’s best things in the 
way of raillery and contempt for his foes—whom he 
assiduously cultivated—are in the ‘‘ Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies” and elsewhere. The butterfly had 
often a cruel sting. Ifit is true that the great man is 
he who can say the cleverest, bitterest things of his 
foes but scorns to do so, Whistler away from his art 
cannot have been great. Sometimes he sank the wit 
in what one might almost call the bargee or the ’bus- 
driver ; as for instance when he wrote to his friend with 
whom he had quarrelled, urging him for the sake of the 
reputation of Chelsea to take off the famous fur coat ; 
and printed the letter in a book. Such lapses had best 
be forgotten no doubt, but when people are writing as 
though he were a hero apart from his art—in which 
only a fool would deny his sheer genius—it is permis- 
sible to recall them. -He loved Chelsea and has 
indirectly educated a great number of people as to its 
beauties who have never even seen one of his etchings. 
It lifts itself into the night, he said finely of some grimy 
factory chimney or other by the river, like a campanile. 


The picturesque celebration of the fifth centenary of 
Shrewsbury fight in the ancient borough this week 
reflects great credit on the Mayor of Shrewsbury and 
all others concerned, It is worth while to remember, 
as the head master of Shrewsbury School, Prebendary 
Moss, pointed out, that the army of Henry IV. and 
Prince Hal was unquestionably fighting for the unity 
of the kingdom; while the victory of Harry Hotspur 
would certainly have meant an independent North- 
umbria and an independent Wales. For this reason it 
is to be regretted that Mr. Benson in the portions of 
Shakespeare’s two plays of Henry IV. which he put for 
the occasion on the Shrewsbury stage omitted the 
famous scene in the Archdeacon’s house at Bangor, 
when Percy Glendower and Mortimer execute the 
triple indentures. However the enthusiasm shown by 
the good folks of Shrewsbury alike for the celebration 
and the plays shows a gratifying increase of culture in 
the middle-class of at least one provincial town. 


A considerable amount of liquidation has taken place 
in nearly all sections of the Stock Exchange this week, 
gilt-edged securities in particular being depressed 
owing to further issues of Colonial and Corporation 
Stocks. The Queensland Government offers a 3} per 
cent. stock at 96, and it is interesting to note that the 
last occasion on which this colony borrowed money was 
in 1901, when it issued a 3 per cent. loan at 91}. There 
is no doubt that the persistent Colonial and Corporation 
borrowing is regarded with great disfavour, in fact at a 
meeting of well-known firms held on Thursday last it 
was decided not to underwrite any more loans for the 
present. Although the dividends so far announced are 
regarded as favourable the Home,Railway market con- 
tinues in a stagnant condition, the public still holding 
quite aloof. At one time there was an improvement in 
the tendency of American Rails, but subsequent heavy 
sales in New York imparted a decidedly weak tone to 
the market, copper and industrial securities being par- 
ticularly flat. The mining market has been no more 
cheerful than other sections. Kaffirs were sold in view 
of the approaching settlement, and prices dwindled 
away in the entire absence of any support. It appears 
that the Indian Government does not encourage the 
suggestion which has been made to import Indian 
coolies in order to supplement the supply of local 
labour in Rhodesia, and this had a disquieting effect. 
Westralians and West Africans shared in the general 
—" Consols 91,’,. Bank rate 3 per cent. (18 June, 
1903). 


THE KING’S PEACE IN IRELAND. 


[* is significant and unfortunate that the mere fact 

of the Sovereign’s presence in Ireland demands 
special notice in the newspapers. It is hard to see 
why the King should not be as much at home in one 
part of his hereditary dominions as in another, and 
there is certainly no section of his subjects which could 
welcome their Majesties as heartily as the Irish. No 
people is so sensitive to personal charm, and there are 
special reasons for the warmth of the reception of 
which we have all been reading. The most unfortunate 
terms of that brutal piece of archaism, the Accession 
Oath—a convention forgotten for sixty-three years 
—had indeed caused deep offence two years ago, 
but the Irish Roman Catholics were perfectly able 
to discriminate between the personality of the Monarch 
and the unhappy formalities of his investiture, and the 
week of anxiety last year revealed the warmth of the 
regard which Ireland entertained for King Edward 
VII. Many Englishmen, to judge by the London streets, 
apparently thought most of the postponement and 
possible abandonment of festivities, but in Ireland the 
one question was whether the King would live. The 
sympathy, the suspense, were universal: newspapers 
which had seemed to exist by frothy rhetoric changed 
their tone in a few hours, and no journals hailed His 
Majesty’s recovery with more genuine and graceful ex- 
pressions of rejoicing than did the leading organs of the 
Irish Nationalists. These things were little marked in 
London, for the journalists here were absorbed in the 
task of trying to discover in the London crowds the 
outward signs of what should have been their inmost 
feelings. But that they were not forgotten is proved 
by the King’s visit to Ireland on the first oppor- 
tunity. 

The London press has learned a little wisdom, 
although the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle’s” well-meant absurdi- 
ties about a Kingly Ambassador show an odd failure 
to appreciate the situation. The King is not, as the 
phrase suggests, an exclusive property of England, 
lent for a few days to unfriendly aliens. He is the 
King of Ireland, and the fact that he is a descendant 
of Roderick O’Connor, the last Ard-Righ, counts for 
something in the minds of a people whose memory is 
long, to whom Tara is a good deal more real 
than the Bill of Rights or the Septennial Act. 
But the newspapers as a whole have at last 
grasped the fact that it is as fatuous as it is 
impolitic to argue that an Irishman by offering a loyal 
greeting to one who is above party thereby means to 
express his satisfaction with all existing political 
institutions and to revoke the convictions of a—pos- 
sibly obstreperous—lifetime. Mr. Redmond and his 
lieutenants have indeed shown a strange want of judg- 
ment in their present attitude: in their anxiety to do 
nothing which could offend their American sympathisers 
they have revealed their powerlessness to control a 
spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm in Ireland. But 
it is fair to remember that Englishmen have sometimes 
been too ready to identify the Crown with the Union 
of Parliaments, and to proclaim that every cheer for 
the King or Queen meant a vote lost to Home Rule. 
Because all Irish Unionists are devoted to the Crown, it 
does not follow that every Irishman who is glad to wel- 
come the King is a Unionist.. The fear of creating some 
such impression is alleged by the Dublin Corporation, but 
their refusal to deliver an address in a corporate capa- 
city has absolutely no more importance than the antics 
of the Battersea Council. The best Dublin Nationalists 
voted for the address, which was defeated because the 
Corporation is partly controlled by political wire-pullers 
and partly overawed by a handful of rowdy extremists. 

It is undeniable that the long neglect of Ireland by 
our Sovereigns has been resented. It has not only lett 
bitter memories, but has directly had unfortunate poli- 
tical results. Very few people realise that Henry II., 
John, Richard II., James II. (as a fugitive), William III. 
(as a usurper), and George 1V. were positively the 
only Kings who visited Ireland before the acces- 
sion of Victoria. George IV. had been violently 


pro-Irish as Prince of Wales, perhaps as much 
from a desire to annoy his father and to please Fox 
Still, he was 


as from any more creditable motive. 
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enthusiastically welcomed when he came. Unfortu- 
nately his visit was the earnest not of ,a policy of con- 
ciliation, but of unsympathetic disregard of Irish 
aspirations. Queen Victoria came in 1849 ; the country 
was still suffering from the Famine, still disturbed by 
the mad rising of ’48, and yet she was greeted with 
respectful affection. Unhappily two more brief visits 
were—for many years—judged sufficient notice to take 
of Irish loyalty. Her own feelings at last manifested 
themselves at the end of her reign, and then the Queen 
must have realised what a wealth of affection had, by 
her advisers’ ineptitude, been allowed to waste. 
Positive disloyalty, almost mute fifty years ago, had 
been given a free hand: Fenianism, agrarian outrage, 
had done their work. But at the sight of the-aged 
Queen the crowds remembered only that she had 
thanked her Irish soldiers for their devotion in a time 
of sore trouble. After Fontenoy George II. had 
wished that the Irish Brigade were in his service: 
after Pieters Hill his descendant had shown that she 
appreciated what Irishmen could do. Her son has 
entered into an inheritance of affection due very largely 
to the Queen’s last public act. © 

As His Majesty has said, the occasion of his visit is, 
except for the death of the Pope, unusually fortunate. 
It is—face the scribes and Pharisees—no new thing 
for Irishmen of all parties to join in welcoming 
members of the Royal Family. But the present con- 
dition of Irish affairs is really unprecedented. Land- 
lords and tenants, Unionists and Nationalists, are 
agreed in working for a solution of the land question, 
and they have been met in a sympathetic spirit by a 
minister of a exceptional ability. Ireland recog- 
nises in Mr. Wyndham an eloquent advocate of her 
cause with power to convince the Imperial Parliament, 
and, on the whole, appreciates the rather striking fact 
that Englishmen who have regarded the Land Bill with 
secret misgivings have been content to support a costly 
experiment designed to undo the mischief due to past 
mistakes. We take it that the attitude of the ordinary 
Englishman to the Bill is very much this; he does 
not quite like the look of it, but he realises his 
own ignorance of Irish technicalities, he is honestly 
anxious to establish a better condition of things, and 
he is willing to pay for the remedy of evils which have 
been caused in part at least by his predecessors’ 
blunders. This is hardly the normal attitude of the 
Englishman, who if always desirous of remedying 
evils generally insists on adopting the cure which he, 
and not their victims, considers the best. The Irish 
tendency to look to persons rather than institutions or 
abstractions is shown by the general feeling which 
ascribes to Lord Dudley and to Mr. Wyndham the 
entire credit of the new policy, and it would be nonsense 
to pretend that that mysterious entity called ‘‘ England ” 
has been able in a few weeks to efface the unhappy 
records of seven centuries by promising to lend a 
hundred million pounds to tenant-farmers. But the 
Irish are not slow-witted, they think much about 
politics, and they are realising with surprise that the 
“England ” of their imaginations was not a thing that 


could have been expected to lend £ 100,000,000 to Ire- ' 


land, and that possibly their imaginations had been a 
trifle too active. They are convinced that the Kiny is 
their friend, they are beginning to think that England 
wishes to be fair. And these ideas must lead to a 
new way of looking at controversial questions. 

The Home Rule movement in its inception was not 
disloyal. Daniel O’Connell in the height of the Repeal 
agitation had never wavered in his devotion to the 
throne, though the unpractical Young Irelanders who 
replaced him were all for complete separation. But 
Isaac Butt’s ‘‘Home Rule” party, which included 
many former Conservatives, aimed only at a readjust- 
ment of constitutional relations within the Empire. 
Unfortunately this party had no driving power: it 
effected absolutely nothing. It was destroyed by 
Parnell, who adopted new methods. The famine, and 
the abandonment of wheat-growing which followed 
free trade, had driven multitudes of embittered Irish 
peasants to America. Fenianism was the direct 
result. Parnell had so to manipulate the Home Rule 
movement (reinforced as it was by agrarian dis- 
content) that it should not forfeit the support of the 


Clan-na-Gael. His real convictions are a mystery, 
but he knew that any decisive acceptance of Ireland’s 
position in the British Empire, while it would not 
dispel English suspicions in view of the doings of 
the Land League, would destroy the support coming 
from the Irish-Americans. Therefore Parnell said as 
little as he could about his ultimate aspirations, and 
succeeded in holding together for a time a party 
containing both Fenian conspirators and loyal Home- 
Rulers. But events have moved quickly of late. 
Mr. Redmond deserves credit for his decision not to 
postpone a land settlement which is immediately 
possible to a legislative readjustment which is. imme- 
diately impossible. Is it too much to hope that he 
and his followers may come to see the importance to 
Ireland of the Imperial tariff question? He has 
been eloquently reminded by the behaviour of Irish 
Nationalist crowds that Ireland has no quarrel with 
the King, and he knows that Irishmen are contented 
citizens of Australia, Canada, and South Africa. The 
question of agricultural and pastoral! production is 
of vital importance to Ireland, where the people 
prefer rural to urban life, which has already suffered 
keenly from foreign competition in English markets. 
Convinced Home Rulers can move in the tariff question 
without prejudice to their views on the desirability of 
a Dublin Parliament. Of course politicians who are 
indifferent to the material welfare of Ireland, provided 
only they can hope for the ruin of England, will remain 
unmoved by such matters, but these logicians of hate 
are rare, though in Keltic. countries they may exist. 
But most Nationalists realise the inevitably close com- 
mercial and industrial connexion between adjacent 
islands. Should the keen desire for the industrial 
regeneration of Ireland which is making such great 
progress lead Irishmen to consider earnestly the 
economic relations of the various parts of the Empire, 
Irish politics, which have already dropped some of 
their bitterness, must soon lose much of their paro- 
chialism. 


THE ADVANCE IN IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


Shee Committee of Imperial Defence may be con- 
gratulated on having at least endeavoured to 
meet the first important question which has come up 
before them for decision in a thoroughly statesmanlike 
and imperial spirit. That Mr. Brodrick’s statement on 
the 16th should cause no little stir among those who 
for one reason or another pose as being deeply 
concerned in the protection of the finances of our 
Indian Empire was a foregone conclusion; and the 
Debate in the House of Lords on Monday was, if 
a little premature in its inception, at any rate not 
unreasonable in the circumstances. Lord Ripon’s 
anxiety to prove that arrangements had been entered 
into without first consulting the Viceroy and his ad- 
visers was shown to be groundless. Starting from the 
axiom, accepted on both sides, by our own and the Indian 
Government, that this country is bound to send re- 
inforcements to India in the event of an attempted in- 
vasion, Lord Hardwicke showed how the only two 
possible ways of making our position in India more 
secure upon the first outbreak of hostilities lay either 
in strengthening our standing army in India at an enor- 
mous Indian charge, entailing further strain on our 
home army and the system of reliefs and drafts already 
overstrained to the utmost, or by providing for the 
despatch of ‘‘first aid” to India by echeloning a 
strong force at a point, such as South Africa, 
whence, in the event of an emergency, it could be 
rapidly pushed on to India. The subsidy demanded 
from India for this obviously beneficial arrangement is 
as a matter of fact only £400,000, Jess than one-half 
the extra cost incurred by keeping troops in South 
Africa over and above that of their subsistence 
in England, whereas the maintenance of the same 
force in India would cost that country 41,250,000. It 
is interesting to remind our readers that Colonel 
Willoughby Verner not long since in a letter to the 
‘‘ Times ” showed from correspondence how the Duke 
of Cambridge, when Commander-in-Chief, so far back as 
August 1869 strongly advocated this very principle of 
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quartering a considerable force at the Cape. Its 
adoption now after twenty-four years is a striking testi- 
mony to the wise foresight and strong practical common 
sense which characterised the Duke’s schemes for 
strengthening the strategic position of the Empire. 

The question as to the gain in time thus achieved by 
sending troops on from the Cape as against embarking 
them at home ports is a delicate one and involves 
many considerations, the most important being the 
safety of the Mediterranean route in time of war and 
the security of the Suez Canal from interruption. Lord 
Selborne effectually disposed of the objections raised as 
to the impossibility of obtaining adequate transport at 
short notice at the Cape by the simple assurance that 
the Admiralty after full consideration of the matter had 
en to be able to send the troops on to India. 

mperial interests prohibit detailed discussion of the 
arrangement ; it is sufficient that it has been thoroughly 
discussed by the Imperial Defence Committee and a 
conclusion arrived at. 

Lord Selborne’s statement that the Admiralty were not 
prepared upon the outbreak of hostilities to send in- 
stantly from this country the strong reinforcements for 
India which the War Office announced they were willing 
and ready to provide may strike those who have not 
studied the various factors which act and react upon the 
strategy of the British Empire as somewhat surprising. 
But it should be carefully noted that Lord Selborne in 
no way committed himself to the statement that the 
Admiralty were not prepared to obtain sufficient trans- 
port and to safeguard the same from attack, at a later 
period of the war. In other words it conveys to 
all who care to read between the lines that our 
Admiralty have thoroughly grasped the true spirit 
of. national defence, and object most properly to 

arantee the safe policeing of an expeditionary force 
rom England to India before they have had time 
to carry out their true réle in connexion with the 
defences of our Empire, namely the seeking out and the 
destruction of the fleets of our possible enemies. In 
fact they tacitly admit that the first and eprincipal 
functions of our navy are to annihilate that of our 
enemies ; to disperse our magnificent fleets in order that 
‘they may act as escorts to sea-sick soldiers would be 
the negation of the very foundation of our principles of 
imperial defence. 

It will be in the recollection of many that Lord 
Wolseley some years ago stated that he could equip and 
assemblea force ready for embarkation at our home ports 
quicker than the Admiralty could possibly provide the 
necessary transport. This statement which at the time 
caused much hostile comment would now seem to have 
been not very wide of the mark. When, in addition, 
the question of escorting and safeguarding from 
attack the immense fleets required to convey one or 
perhaps two Army Corps to India arises, it may. readily 
be imagined that the process is not one that can 
be carried out in a hurry. The Duke of Devon- 
shire’s assurance that nothing will be done without 
the fullest consultation with the Indian authorities 
should at any rate abate the anxiety of the perfervid 
self-appointed defenders of Indian finance. Mean- 
while, the nation may be well satisfied that this, practi- 
cally the first, serious attempt to deal with the vitally 
important matter of imperial defence. by the newly re- 
organised committee, has been presented to the nation 
in such an extremely lucid and practical manner. 


EMPIRE AND BUSINESS. 


“pas Duke of Devonshire at the annual meeting of 
the British Empire League dwelt on the necessity 
wf letting the colonies know that the question of the 
promotion of trade between them and the United 
Kingdom is no longer in the sentimental stage. A day 
after this speech was delivered there was abundant 
evidence in the newspapers that the Duke’s advice will 
be followed. Material interest, and that alone, was the 
keynote of all that was said at the inaugural meeting 
of the Tariff Reform League and the Conference 
of the Employers and Operatives of the Cotton Trade. 
In fact the Resolution of the Cotton-trade spokesmen 


took as little account of anything that might be called 
imperial sentiment as if it had been proposed in the 
palmy days of the Manchester free traders when 
colonies were something to sneer at. And yet we 
may accept the Duke’s view of the matter as 
being essentially pure business without treating the 
tariff question with the exaggeration of a sectional 
trade interest. The Duke said that we were bound to 
let the colonies know that this question, which was 
started as a colonial one, has reached a stage, almost 
at its very inception, at which it has become far more a 
question of internal British politics than even of 
colonial politics. This seems to many not only a blunt 
but a rather brutal exclusion of the sentiment which 
must,. after all, play a large part even in business. 
arrangements, if they are to be turned to the best 
advantage. But at any rate British politics is a phrase 
which embraces more in its ambit than the cotton trade. 

Looking at the question in this wider sense, therefore, 
we accept the Duke of Devonshire’s statement that it 
is no longer in the sentimental stage. If we are 
induced, he says, to assent to any considerable changes 
in the fiscal and commercial arrangements which we 
have hitherto thought conducive to our own interests, 
we shall do it in our own interest, and not simply as 
a means of conciliating the good will of the 
colonies. This of course does not carry us any 
further than the speech in the House of Lords 
when he referred to the condition of the poorer classes 
which might make any proposition to tax corn impos- 
sible. Since then neither he nor anyone else has shown 
that there is anything opposed to the interests of the 
*‘ centre”, meaning the United Kingdom, in the pro- 
posals for preferential tariffs in favour of the colonies,. 
and for taking powers to put on import duties in certain 
cases as a means of fighting hostile foreign tariffs. It 
is asserted freely enough, as it was by the Cotton 
Conference, that a tax on corn means a higher 
price of bread; but that has never been shown. The 
corn duties of the old days did not raise the price of 
wheat by the amount of duty. Prices depended on 
the relative plenty or scarcity of the harvests, and the 
duties sometimes kept wheat out of the country; but 
the supposition underlying the preferential tariff is 
that if the duty kept a certain amount of American 
wheat out of the country it would bring in a corre- 
sponding amount of, say, Canadian wheat, and the 
supply would be the same. There is no bad business 
in that. Neither we nor Canada sacrifices anything and 
we both gain by the operation. 

But the Cotton Conference protests also against the 
taxation of raw material. A question was put to Mr. 
Chamberlain in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
whether an import duty on wool and hides from foreign 
countries would be imposed to favour the Australian 
colonies. Mr. Chamberlain replied that.no member 
on the Government side of the House had proposed or 
suggested a tax on raw material. The cotton trade is 
in fact jumping before it gets to the stile as it has 
always done—in the case of the Factory Acts for 
example—when anything affecting the trade has been 
proposed. And all these alarmist cries must in fact be 


discounted in every trade as they have been—to give — 


another instance—in the case of the Staffordshire 
pottery industries when state regulation, it. was 
prophesied, would ruin the foreign trade. But it would. 
undoubtedly be good business if Australia should have 
a preference for wool and hides and Canada for corn if 
the ultimate result were to increase the trade between 
England and her colonies. There would bea certain 
amount of risk probably while the process was taking 
place. The Cotton Conference also fears a retaliation 
by America in the shape of an export duty on raw 
cotton, if a duty on corn was imposed as a preference in 
favour of Canada. That again is a prophecy which 
assumes that the Americans would penalise the growers 
of cotton to champion the growers of wheat; and there 
is no proof of such an assumption. Moreover the 
Constitution of the United States forbids the imposi- 
tion of an export duty. The Cotton Conference 


chooses the realm of fancy and ignores the realm of 


reality. Shortage in American cotton is much more 
likely to come from the growth of the American manu- 
facture of cotton goods, which may enter into as 
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serious rivalry with British trade as that of many 
other branches of American manufactures has done. 
The Manchester manufacturers and operatives might 
ask themselves if it would not be good business to 
inquire whether there are not other sources within the 
Empire which may be cultivated and relied on when 
those of the present supplies may have more or less 
dried up? ‘It seems far from being good business 
to take up an attitude which bars all inquiring into 
ers of this kind and of means of forestalling them. 
While it is perfectly true that what has hitherto been 
in a stage of more or less vague sentiment must now 
be considered from the standpoint of our own interests, 
the true business view is not the mere trade view of even 
so important a trade as that of cotton. There was never 
a Budget which did not affect some trade or other 
and produce exaggerated cries of injury. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Parliament have 
to consider things all round; and it must be so 
in this incomparably larger question of a general 
tariff policy. A trade may commit itself to uncom- 
promising hostility in anticipation of a Budget pro- 
af; and the attitude of the cotton trade is nothing 
more than this at present. It contributes its quota 
of opinion as a body of interested business men; 
and this falls into its place amongst the mass of material 
upon which the nation will have to form its ultimate 
judgment. There is enough known already of many 
branches of our trade to prove that they are not 
flourishing. The Manchester Conference’s own account 
of the cotton trade shows how precarious it is; and 
this very fact has thrown the persons engaged in it 
into an unreasonable panic as if they were clinging in 
despair to the last plank of free trade. The cotton 
trade like most others is looking for wider markets, and 
yet it refuses consideration to proposals whose object is 
to give them more opportunity of doing business with 
the ever-growing colonial markets. The possibilities 
on this side are ignored and fanciful fears substituted. 
An attitude like this which is a mere living on tradition 
is the reverse of business ; and it is really one of those 
sentimentalities which the Duke of Devonshire depre- 
cates in considering what the relations of England and 
the colonies shall be. If we are told that we must 
shrink from weakening the ‘‘ centre”, the reply is that 
the centre truly should not be weakened and we shall 
strengthen it by increasing our trade with the colonies. 
In proportion as we substitute their corn or wool or 
whatever it may be for similar foreign articles, in that 
proportion we have contributed to our and their 
prosperity, and added to the tie of sentiment that of 
material interests. As their supplies to us become 
greater it follows that ours to them will increase at the 
same time. Why should we not so divert trade? The 
Duke of Devonshire speaks of it not being wise to 
let family considerations enter into business. That 
is true if we cannot do as good business with 
the family as with outsiders. But often families 
find they can do better business amongst and for each 
other than with strangers; and if families can put 
business in each other’s way, they usually prefer it to 
giving the advantage to those not of the family. As it 
happens England is losing her trade with the foreigner. 
The colonies desire that she should do more with them. 
They are willing to make concessions. When some 
people try to make out that they will quarrel amongst 
themselves in jealousy about the preferences to be 
shown, the answer is that they are willing to take the 
corn preference as the basis of the first arrangements 
to be made between them and ourselves. There is no 
difficulty about such things as wool and hides and 
other raw materials. Australia and the Cape are not 
going to quarrel with Canada on those points; and 
the Colonial States have offered to reduce tariffs 
without demanding anything in return. Mr. Chamber- 
lain had already said much to this effect in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday, and in a speech of Sir 
Gilbert Parker at Barnard Castle the same evening, 
made with Mr. Chamberlain’s authority, all these points 
are corroborated. This seems to us to be applying 
business views in a sufficiently businesslike way to 
Satisfy even those who demand that the tariff pro- 
posals shall be considered as business and quite apart 
from sentiment. 


103, 
LEO XIII. 


[7 is hardly too much to say that beside the bier 
where the lifeless body of one of the greatest 


pontiffs of modern times lies with the crucifix between | 


the crossed hands a united Christendom stands a 


mourner, for the believer in every Church instinctively . 


recognises that the world is poorer to-day by the loss 
of a resplendent example of wisdom and piety in what 
many Christians deem the highest place on earth. For 
Leo XIII. as man there:can be nought but praise. It 
would be superfluous to dwell here on his graceful 
learning, his gentle manner, his kingly dignity. One 
word only will we here say. Consensu omnium he 
was worthy to wear the oldest crown in Christendom 
and to sit in the seat of Gregory the Great and 
Hildebrand. 

If for the Man there is universal mourning—for the 
Pope at least there is general respect. Mistaken as 
his policy may have been on certain points, unfor- 


tunate as many of us think him in the damnosa. 


hereditas of curialism and the temporal claims, we may 
all honour the high chivalry of that mens conscia recti 
which in matters that it deemed of the essence of the 
faith stood firmly on the ancient paths, and met the 
demands of the modern spirit with a gentle ‘‘ Non 
possumus”. Once more have we beheld 


Cuncta terrarum subacta 
Przter atrocem animum Catonis ”, 


and whatever are our views on the merits of the issues, 
we are the better for the spectacle. Were this all that 
could be said, however, the conclusion would be depress- 
ing. To reflect on the vast power for good that the 
Papacy might exercise is to regret the obstacles that 
the mistakes of its past have set between it and so large 
a section of Christendom. It is however to Leo’s glory, 
that though he has disappointed many high hopes, and 
though his pontificate would seem to have closed under 
a cloud of misfortune, he has without the smallest 
sacrifice of principle made the Papacy more comprehen- 
sible and even attractive than it has ever been since the 
Reformation to those who conscientiously remain with- 
out its fold. 

It is unfortunate that the pontificate should have closed 
without witnessing the reconciliation of the Vatican and 
Quirinal. Yet it is fortunate that under the late Pope 
schemes of settlement should have been at last con- 
sidered, and that in practice a kind of truce with the 
civil power should have been maintained. Few more 
deplorable things in history ever occurred than the 
alienation from the Church of men like Mazzini, and 
many others of the enthusiasts of ‘‘ Young Italy”. It 
must however on the other hand be remembered, 
that Roman Cardinals would not be human if they 


at once acquiesced in the extinction of one of the oldest. 


sovereignties in the world, and that, apart from all 
feelings of self interest, Papal statesmen honestly 
believe that temporal independence is a necessary 
corollary to the spiritual position of the Pope. 
therefore we may regret that the Pope did not yield to 
the wise advice of the Abbot of Monte Casino in 1887, 
we. can at least rejoice, in the circumstances, that 
in no small measure as an effect of his life a reasonable 
compromise between the two rival powers in Italy is 
among the probabilities of the near future. 

To Governments other than'that of his own country 
the Pope’s attitude (an agreeable contrast to that of 
some of his predecessors) was at once conciliatory and 
dignified. It has been no fault of his if in’ practice 
Roman Catholics outside Italy find any real difficulty 
in reconciling their duties as subjects with their religious 
obligations. In Germany, at least, the Pope obtained a 
brilliant triumph. Not merely has the policy of the 
Falk laws been reversed : German Catholicism is to-day 
a strong political factor and a growing intellectual 
influence. With the eldest daughter of his Church his 
policy hasto present appearances been far less successful. 
Perhaps herein the historical instincts of an Italian 
led him astray. To the Italian with his memories 
of Florence and Venice a Republic may seem 
the ideal Government. To French aristocrats and 
clerics educated for generations in the doctrine of 
passive obedience to a Bourbon monarchy, and with 
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remembrances of the red horrors of the Revolution 
stamped on their minds, a Republic necessarily awakens 
feelings of horror or resentment. The attempt from 
Rome to hasten the process of reconciliation to the 
Republic merely shattered French Conservatism for no 

. From the Republicans the Pope gained nothing for 
his pains, save perhaps the discovery of the intense 
bitterness of their anti-Christian fanaticism. 

So far as our own country is concerned, Leo XIII. 
did much by his action in secular politics and by 
his direction of the affairs of his own Communion 
to strengthen that curious feeling of distant respect, 
which in spite of its determination to remain spiritually 
aloof from him, modern England has long cherished for 
the occupant of S. Peter’s chair. His Irish policy, 
his attitude to the Throne, his sanction of English 
university education for Roman Catholics, and his 
action with regard to the Roman Catholic bishop- 
rics in India have been warmly appreciated. On 
his attitude to English religion and the Anglican 
Church we must speak with more reserve. The 
courage of his encyclicals to us we certainly have 
admired, and they have had the effect of making 
Englishmen understand the papal claims more clearly 
than they have ever done before. More we can hardly 
say. In regard to the subject of Anglican orders, 
naturally we wish that the Pope had taken a different 
view, especially as he could have done so without in 
any way compromising his theological position. That 
he should have considered the question at all is 
so much gain. It has softened in some way the 
old animosity between the Churches and may be the 
harbinger of a period of compromise and conciliation. 
To sum up, we may say that while the late Pontificate 
has done little to strengthen the slackening hold of 
the Papacy on the Latin countries, it has (notwithstand- 
ing certain difficulties with America) improved the posi- 
tion of the Roman Church with the Teutonic races. 

To understand the political and theological ideas of 
Leo XIIL., it is necessary to recall the fact admirably 
brought out in a brilliant article in the contemporary 
number of the ‘‘ Church Quarterly Review” of his devo- 
tion to Aquinas. He drew his inspiration at least from 
a noble and heroic age: and his effort to restore his 
Master to his ancient place of authority in the Roman 
Church will we believe be in the end for good. It will 
certainly. if it proves successful, do more to recommend 
Roman Catholicism to masculine natures than a new 
Jesuitry, or a debased Cartesianism, or a Catholi- 
cised Hegelianism. It has already done something 
to quicken the interest of Latin Churchmen in social 
problems. No doubt asa thinker on social questions the 
Pope was seldom original, and was sometimes not 
happy. However he taught his co-religionists that 
the social problem cannot be solved by unreal talk of 
“throne and altar”, but must receive serious con- 
sideration in a recognition of some rights in labour. 

Looking then at the pontificate that has closed we 
feel that it has led us to the threshold of a new era. 
The Papacy while o—- not a jot of its claims has 
broken with the policy of the Holy Alliance, it is pre- 

ring to drop the Temporal Power, it is gazing with 
interest if not with sympathy on Teutonic Protestantism 
and the Rights of Man. And this seems Leo's work. 


A JUDICIAL SELECTION : 
Mr. Justice GRANTHAM AND Mr, Justice LAWRANCE. 


M R. JUSTICE GRANTHAM has the _injudicial 
reputation of being probably the most indiscreetly 
loquacious Judge that ever sat on the Bench. This is 
his chief claim to whatever distinction he has won, and 
he seems always anxious to maintain it without diminu- 
tion. If he was not constantly “‘ giving himself away” 
nobody would ever think or talk of him. He would 
in fact become as negative as Mr. Justice Lawrance 
whose chief judicial accomplishment is the wise reticence 
of the man who is aware that he has everything to gain 
by keeping a bridle on histongue. Ina Divisional Court 
Mr. Justice Lawrance showed consummate art in his 
brilliant flashes of silence. - If he were ever wrong it 
would not appear on the face of his judgments, which 


were usually reduced to the elemental simple form of 
‘I agree and have nothing to add”. We are speaking 
of days when it was possible for a Divisional Court to 
consist of two Judges like Mr. Justice Grantham and 
Mr. Justice Lawrance, or when it might happen that 
either of them might sit with, say, Mr. Justice Wright. 
In either case no lawyer needs to be told what a 
burlesque Court it was. But Mr. Justice Lawrance 
would agree with the same happy indifference whether 
he was giving his assent to the subtleties of Mr. 


Justice Wright or to the painful crudities of Mr. Justice . 


Grantham. 


It is impossible to think of Mr. Justice Grantham and 


Mr. Justice Lawrance apart. They are the dark 
double stars that revolve in the legal firmament 
giving off no appreciable and measurable amount 
of legal light or heat. They are the two Judges of: 
whom one first thinks, though there are others 


not to be forgotten, when the Lord Chancellor is 


reproached for appointing what some people indeli- 
cately call party political hacks to the Bench. That is 
calling names undoubtedly ; but it is absolutely true that 
both were politicians and Parliamentarians at the same 
indistinguishable level of mediocrity, and that even’ this 
was distinctly an eminence in comparison with their 
professional altitude. It is extremely difficult to dis- 
tinguish the different merits of one from those of the 
other. Perhaps it is better in regard to their attain-. 
ments as Jawyers and judges—what lawyers understand 
by those words—to save oneself the trouble of trying to 
solve an insoluble problem ; and to imitate the example 
of the law itself which de minimis non curat. In 
negative qualities, as illustrated by our former instance 
of Mr. Justice Lawrance’s capacity for silence, we must 
be understood to consider Mr. Justice Lawrance as the 
greater Judge. Both Judges are affable and by virtue 
of their affability they are both popular with juries. 
They do rather well with them; and jurymen ané 
Judges get on together; no doubt because no yawn- 
ing intellectual gulf separates the Bench from the Box. 
Depend upon it those arrogant intellectuals amongst the 
Judges who disparage the juryman either by refusing to 
accept his verdict, as Sir Francis Jeune may do, or 
encouraging new trials to correct his lapses of judgment 
as the Court of Appeal now does, are not approved by 
Mr. Justice Lawrance and Mr. Justice Grantham. 
Whether we can treat the rather peculiar fact that 
Mr. Justice Lawrance often takes Special Juries, and 
Mr. Justice Grantham more often takes Common 
Juries, as any indication of an effort on the part of 
the authorities who regulate these things to arrive at 
a discrimination of the relative intellectual calibre of 
the two Judges, we must confess to feeling some 
doubt. If it is, we hardly think their apparent de- 
cision in favour of Mr. Justice Lawrance would 
meet with the assent of those who are not ‘‘ autho- 
rities” but who just talk of the two distinguished 
brethren with the insouciance of professional gossip. 
On the whole they will say that the two Judges wear 
their robes like Ophelia wore her rue—with a differ- 
ence; and the difference is in favour of Mr. Justice 
Grantham. 

But as this point is a very minute one and en- 
veloped in obscurity we will turn to the easier one of 
affability which we just mentioned. Here we feel able 
to make a distinction. We should say that Mr. Justice 
Grantham is an affable ‘‘ gent” ; Mr. Justice Lawrance 
rather the affable gentlernan. The peculiar quality of the 
affability of the ‘‘ pent” is the extreme irritation it pro- 
duces in the persons who are subjected to it. For 
example it drove Mr. Robson K.C. into perfect fury 
over that little matter about ‘raising false issues”. 
Yet Mr. Justice Grantham was only endeavouring to 
give him ‘fa word of comfort”. Don’t you know, 
Mr. Robson, he said, you are not a bit worse than other 
members of our profession? ‘‘We are paid to raise 
false issues”. There was not a ‘‘man in the street” 
but who laughed with a loud guffaw when he heard of 
Mr. Justice Grantham’s Juminous utterance. Of course 
lawyers are paid to tell lies, it was always quite plain to 
him, and here was Mr. Justice Grantham saying so. It 
seemed to the Committee of the Bar Council that the 
learned Judge was a crude exponent of forensic ethics 
and a resolution informed him of their opinion. They 
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were quite right; but why either Mr. Robson, or the 
Bar Committee, ever treated this particilar utterance 
as of any more importance than other desultory and 
jnconsequential utterances from this worthy Judge, 
who carries so much more sail than ballast, remains 
unknown. It should only have struck them as ludi- 
crous that Mr. Justice Grantham’s moderate intellectual 
resources, and commonplace vocabulary, should have 
become entangled in such a difficult and subtle subject 
as the fas and nefas of advocacy. Mr. Justice Grantham 
really scored a point over the Bar Council when he 
informed them that his utterances were “‘ jocular ”. 
They indeed ought to have known it and to have seen 
that there was no reason for taking his performance 
seriously. To do so is in fact to do him an injustice. 
He is never offensive wittingly and of malice prepense. 
What is often said of persons who dance war 
dances around all sorts of delicate subjects, that their 
faults are not of the heart but the head, is quite appro- 
riate to Mr. Justice Grantham. No one for instance 
believed that when he made a ridiculously ostentatious 
rofession of his intention to do justice in a certain case 
in which Roman Catholics were interested ‘‘ though 
nobody dislikes the Roman Catholic faith more than I 
do” that he meant anything particular by it. He had 
caught up a meaningless phrase somehow ; and phrases 
buzz in his head and must have exit; though they have 
no real thought behind them. We should say that 
there is probably no great subject which if passed 
through the crucible of Mr. Justice Grantham’s in- 
tellect and feeble forcibleness of expression would 
not be reduced to the level of the banal and the 
burlesque. Patriotism during the South African War 
suffered many things at his hands ; and the grotesque- 
ness of some exhibitions of it were enhanced when 
they took place on the Judicial Bench. Temperance 
again, when reduced into homilies by Mr. Justice 
Grantham, sinks to the level of teetotalism treated by 
a third-rate lecturer of the United Kingdom Alliance. 
“‘He speaks an infinite deal of nothing: his reasons 
are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff.” 
Some men can make up from their chaff a very pretty 
article which may simulate fancy bread ; but Mr. Justice 
Grantham has none of this confectionary skill. One of 
our correspondents has mentioned certain judges who 
have been described as silver-tongued mediocrities. 
But the silver tongue at least counts for something. 
It implies a course of mental discipline, literary skill, 
taste, tact, refinement of thought and feeling. Medio- 
crity without these ornaments is depressingly bald and 
ungraceful. 
*,* We propose next week to discuss the Master of 
the Rolls. 


LADIES’ PAPERS. 


MANY years ago in India I met with a regiment 
which declined to admit what are called ‘‘ ladies’ 
papers” to the ante-room of its officers’ mess on the 
ground that they were not fit for the army ingénu 
to read. The memory of this harsh propriety has always 
rankled—especially since I myself entered the field of 
feminine literature—so that when I came the other day 
across the dictum of a well-known expert in such 
matters to the effect that fashion or fiction was the only 
food for the feminine mind which brought digestion to 
the reader and profit to the purveyor, I determined to 
prove or disprove the shocking statement. 

_ To this end I purchased every ladies’ paper published 
in the kingdom, took them home and read them in one 
week. It was a rash act, for they cost ten shillings 
and ninepence, and weighed eleven pounds five 
Ounces in the kitchen scales. That is, of course, 
including the advertisements; or perhaps I ought 
to say including the letterpress, since the former 
as a rule are some five hundred per cent. in excess 
of the latter, and should therefore be counted as 
the constant factor and not the accidental appendage. 
Five hundred per cent. did I say? Yes! but that, of 
course, excludes the pages of matrimonial announce- 
ments, the deftly inserted information that So and So 
was daintily gowned by So-and-so, and the underlying 
assumptions that the bridal bouquets, the funeral 
Wreaths, the christening cakes of poor humanity’s short 


strut upon the stage of life owe their chief interest -to 
the fact of their being purveyed bya fashionable firm. 
And all this surely goes beyond the pale of pure litera- 
ture in its hint of huckstering even over the great 
trinity of Birth, Marriage, and Death. 

It was indeed somewhat of a rash act that purchase of 
mine, but I do not regret it ; for these papers, published 
solely for women, and therefore by every law of supply 
and demand indicating the deepest and most wide- 
spread interest of the majority of my sex, have enabled 
me to feel the pulse of its upward striving, and gage 
its greatest need in the path of progress. 

So far as the sixpenny and threepenny papers go, 
this is evidently the straight-fronted corset—at least 
if one may judge by the numerical strength in illustra- 
tion of that estimable article. In the cheaper papers 
on the other hand the dainty blouse becomes the 
panacea for downtrodden femininity. The extreme 
regularity, indeed, with which the ratio of these two 
desiderata vary with the price of the paper points quite 
a variety of socialistic and economic morals, since it is 
clear that the richer a woman is—such. riches being 
evidenced by her power of purchasing expensive papers 
—the greater difficulty she has with her figure, the 
more luxurious, indolent, over-fed, &c. &c. &c. she 
must be. On the other hand the dainty blouse— But 
is there any need to enforce the contrast? Does not 
the very phrase itself smack of all the domestic virtues ? 

In physical needs therefore poverty has the best 
of it; but when analysis is made bya searching scrutiny 
of the confidential columns regarding the psychical 
wants of womanhood, a more profound truth than that 
which makes riches the root of all evil is brought home 
to us—namely that one touch of vanity makes all women 
kin. For in sixpenny or penny papers alike there seems 
to be but three forms of mental agony which force com- 
plaint even from the lips of a Griselda and make her 
prefer the semi-public confession of a pseudonym to 
silent endurance of wrong. The first is when her hair 
falls out. The second is when she has spots on her 
face. The third is when a man is cold toher. On 
these three fundamentals hang all the woes of woman- 
hood. Indeed glancing down the columns after 
columns of such confidences which appear week by 
week one can but wonder how it comes to pass that a 
single woman remains in England who is unable to 
cope with such catastrophes without further recourse 
to advice. On the other hand it is impossible to feel 
surprise at the occasional captiousness of an editor as 
displayed in the curt reply to a whole bevy of 
pseudonyms, ‘‘See advice to other correspondents on 
spots and hair”, though I think the devising of a 
general formula equal to the exigencies of all these 
three domestic tragedies should be feasible. 

‘* Keep your hair on” might perhaps bear too hard on 
the bald. .‘‘ Spot the balls and begin a fresh break” 
though cheering would possibly be a trifle too personal 
in some cases, but ‘‘ apply cold water or friction” has 
all the beautiful simplicity and inconsistency of a patent 
medicine, and while it might conceivably do good, could 
not possibly do harm; not even to the ‘‘ farm labourer ” 
who, being ‘‘ troubled with a rough scurfy skin ” is told 
never to wash in cold water at all ! 

It is only fair, however, to admit that though these 
three causes seem to me the chief terrors of the feminine 
horizon, experts differ from me; so much so that from 
the omniscience of one editorial chair comes the sorrow- 
ing confession, ‘‘ it would be difficult even for me to 
judge which of the three evils, obesity, superfluous hair 
or wrinkles causes a woman most mental anguish ”. 
Besides the still more confidential columns, in which 
answers are given to unpublished questions, give 
horrible hints at deeper tragedies even than these. 
What, for instance, could have elicited these heart- 
rending verdicts, ‘‘ No preparation will be of any avail”, 
‘*Bathe your nose constantly”, ‘‘Avoid late suppers” ? 

The very reason wavers before the horrid possibilities 
suggested ; it is a relief to turn to lighter things and 
discuss the ‘‘ etiquette of osculation, of whom and when 
a girl should kiss ”—a greater relief still to be told that 
in difficult cases you may give yourself the benefit of 
the doubt and refrain—if you like ! 

But to end jesting. 

Is all this what women read—or is it not? Is the 
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question as to whether a woman should bathe her nose 
with elder-flower water or not, whether she should 
consider an invitation to a bicycle ride equivalent to an 
offer of marriage, whether she should make hair grow 
in one place or destroy it root and branch in another, 
really the burning question in the lives of those for 
whom the ladies’ papers cater? It is no question of 
supply—the papers themselves are admirable in their 
way—it is a question of demand; of whether such 
banalities as these at which I have been girding 
reajly absorb a large portion of that separate life of a 
woman which nowadays makes a claim for separate 
recognition. 

For if they do absorb—as, viewed in the light of the 
law of supply and demand, they seem to absorb—the 
strongest interest the most widespread energy of my 
sex, then the question as to whether the world would 
really be benefited by the introduction of such exces- 
sively trivial matter into the larger issues of life becomes 
indeed a burning one. ‘‘ Of course they do not absorb 
us” will be the prompt reply. ‘‘ Your premisses are false, 
your conclusions unfair. To begin with such papers 
claim to be little more than fashion papers. They do 
not pretend to represent the higher life which, how- 
ever, they deal with more than your quotations would 
give us to understand. Finally a very large proportion 
of these papers are confessedly produced for the un- 
cultured many”. 

Let me answer these objections seriatim. First, 
whether fashion be their raison d’étre or not, these 
papers are the only ones which cater for that separate 
woman’s life. How does this come about if that life 
holds anything worth recognition? Second, though 
they appeal in a more or less limited way to other things 
besides a woman’s vanity, it is doubtful if much good 
is gained thereby. Such fiction for instance as the 
following : ‘‘The first day I saw your sweet face so 
close to mine I said to myself ‘ This is life! this is love! 
this is heaven!’” Such fiction with its mawkish 
assumption that love is the end of this life and the 
next is practically responsible for the desire to attract 
that love which—let people say what they will—is at 
the root of fashion. Finally it is a curious fact that 
with but few exceptions the incidence of matter which 
could be of conceivable interest to a rational person, 
so far from being greater in those publications 
whose price proclaims their appeal to a higher class, 
actually diminishes in inverse ratio to that price; so 
that the penny papers purchased by the million show up 
bravely in comparison. It may be, it is true, only in 
such terrible things as poker work, or in the concocting 
of a certain dreadful dish called apricot eggs which—— 

But I refrain. In sober truth the matter is too 
serious for jest, since it involves the one great problem 
of the world—the problem which can only be faced by 
woman. And she—God help her!—to judge by what 
we read, seldom faces anything but a looking-glass. 


F. A. 


A DEBT. 


LF ever it is profitable to enter, as in an account- 
book, lists of merits and defects of a great artist 
and, having cancelled and struck a balance, to taste 
the intellectual satisfaction of an illusory process in 
place of the satisfaction of art, the morrow of the artist’s 
death is not the moment for such an exercise. Still 
less is it the time for repeating anecdotes, reviving 
contentions, confusing the personal and trivial with 
what of precious and eternal was his gift. He himself, 
living, may have challenged us to attend to the one 
with the other ; beside his grave we are free to profit 
by the sacred truce. There, even to the most resentful 
and censorious offence and rancour are forbidden, and 
the eternal part shines out unobscured. For Whistler, 
fighter as well as artist, this truce has suddenly been 
called. Beauty and mystery of the day and night were 
his companions, and he made them known to us: let 
these alone, with reverence and gratitude, be his 
convoy. 
But if he has won this immunity from all generous 
spirits, our own conduct remains to be questioned. 


He is buried to-day in London, and not far from the 
river. Beauties that river has lost and is losing he 
recorded; other beauties he first revealed that wil] 
speak of him so long as night, the shadows and the 
jewels of night, return to its luminous flood: the name 
of Whistler will belong to the rich legend of the 
Thames even as those of Spencer and Turner. Who 
will question that if all had fallen out rightly a place 
of honour would have been found for his body in the 
church that holds the English painters ? 

Honours, no doubt, would have come to him had he 
lived a few years longer. A few months before his 
death there came a beginning of them, the honorary 
degree conferred upon him by the University of Glasgow, 
This distinction, and the sincere feeling it expressed, 
gave him no little pleasure, though the state of his 
health made it impossible for him to receive it in 
person. But it is too late to speak of recognition of 
this sort ; a more important and avery pressing duty 
remains to be performed, in the guardianship of his 
works. Are we to be content that the last of them 
should drift away to America, while the city that saw 
most of them produced possesses for itself not a frag- 
ment? Glasgow, in this as in the other matter, 
was in advance of the rest of the country; the 
London collections are still without a picture. If 
this reproach is to be taken away I insist that 
time presses, and that must be my excuse for 
raising the question anew at the present moment, 
Only the other day one of the few remaining portraits 
of the great time left this country ; soon it may be too 
late to secure, what at least we ought to have for the 
national collection, a portrait, a marine or interior, and 
a nocturne. What may be available among pictures 
that remained in Mr. Whistler’s possession I am unable 
to say. One charming and unique piece I remember, a 
Venus coming up from the sea, with flowers springing 
from her footprints on the sands. But this was a 
sketch, and would not be enough alone to represent 
him. One thing more there is to say. No doubt it 
would be possible by private effort to relieve the 
country, in this matter, of its duty. That has been 
done already in the case of several great artists who 
had been ignored. If there is no other way it must be 
done again. But I think this relief for those who have 
a public responsibility inakes it too easy for them to go 
on ignoring it. A fund exists, left by a public-spirited 
artist, with the express intention that the finest works of 
painting and sculpture executed in Great Britain should 
be secured, if possible, for the nation. The whole 
conduct of that fund has been challenged, not here 
alone, without reply. I can hardly think that any of 
the trustees, if they broke silence, would venture to 
deny that the rare genius of Whistler claimed a place in 
the galleries of the country where he worked, and there- 
fore a share in the fund they have to administer. Will 
they do their duty? We must know definitely ; for 
somehow, whoever is a defaulter, the debt must be 

aid. 
D. S. MacCo.t. 


A PLAY WITHOUT WORDS. 


(= the ordinary theatres the past season has given us 

no new thrill, except ‘‘The Admirable Crichton”. 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has held his own ground 
already broken by him. Mr. Pinero has been in abey- 
ance. A new playwright has appeared, and is very 
welcome. But a new playwright seldom gives us @ 
new play, and Mr. Hubert Henry Davies has not yet 
had time to become original. In due course, no doubt, 
he will crown his technical talent and his humour with 
a recognisable self, and will not, I hope, become less 
immediately popular. The many French mimes who 
have come to us have brought with them no drama not 
familiar to us. For that sort of thing we have had 
to look, and not in vain, to the Stage Society, 
that very prosperous shrine off the beaten track. Mr. 
Philip Carr has given Pastoral Plays ; but there, through 
no fault of his own, the new thrill had too much in 
common with a rheumatic twinge to be altogether 
delicious. This week, when I supposed that the 
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ical season was quite over, and that all hope of 
new thrills must be deferred to the autumn, I was 
directed to the West Theatre of the Albért Hall. There 
a belated thrill was in store for me. 

‘*Prince Pierrot”, produced on Tuesday evening, 
was a play without words, and these missing words 
were from the pen of Mr. Reginald Turner, who thus 
modestly diverted to the stage that very light 
and bright talent which he has devoted to the 
writing of novels. The silence of Mr. Turner was 
partially filled with music by Mr. Dalhousie Young. 
And the play was enacted by English ladies and gentle- 
men. From that last fact came for me the new thrill. 
From the wordless play itself, obviously, no new thrill 
can be extracted. The wordless dramatist is confined 
so strictly to a simple, straightforward story, even if he 
deal not with Pierrot, that traditional figure. He must 
eschew all unexplored subtleties of the human soul. He 
must give us nothing that has not been made elsewhere 
very familiar to us through words. A pretty variation 
on old schemes is as much as we can ask from him. 
From Mr. Turner we get as much. His scheme for 
Pierrot has just the right kind of fanciful simplicity. We 
behold the garden of the cottage of Monsieur and 
Madame Perrée. Their daughter, Lisette, comes home 
from market, bringing presents for them. They are 
pleased but astonished. Why this bounty? They re- 
member that it is their wedding-day. They embrace. 
Dinner is ready, and they go into the cottage. (It is, 
by the way, a Swiss cottage, and its tenants wear 
Swiss costume. Why? No stage manager has the 
right to expatriate Pierrot—especially into the one 
country which is barren of romance. Here, indeed, 
is a new thrill, but not a pleasant one. A fiddle is 
heard in the distance, and presently, Pierrot, the travel- 
worn fiddler, is gazing over the hedge. He sighs at 
sight of so much shade and comfort. He looks up at 
the apple-tree. Why should he not take an apple? It 
would be wrong. As he stands hesitating, one of the 
apples drops to the ground. He snatches it, bites it, 
relishes it, lies down to finish it, and falis asleep. 
Out comes Monsieur Perrée. He perceives the theft. 
Lisette saves Pierrot from his wrath. Pierrot fiddles 
to them, making them gay, making them sad. 
Lisette, before the tune is done, has fallen in love 
with Pierrot. As he plays the last note, she kisses 
him. He falls on his knees. Monsieur Perrée 
drives him out of the garden. Lisette and her 
mother weep. Monsieur Perrée relents, runs after 
Pierrot, brings him back, gives his blessing. The 
tableau is interrupted by the arrival of a very gorgeous 
procession—heralds, courtiers, trumpeters, a major- 
domo, all in ermine and gold and purple. The foremost 
carries a board, on which is inscribed in golden letters 
‘Lost, Stolen, or Strayed: a Prince”. Pierrot cowers 
into the background. But another, a tiny Pierrot, who 
has come in the procession, espies him and runs to him 
and jumps up to be kissed. Pierrot is led forth, 
reluctant, and on his head is set a crown, and 
from his shoulders is hung a princely robe. Mon- 
sieur and Madame Perrée begin to give themselves 
airs. They take a new pleasure in kissing Lisette. The 
majordomo holds up. a warning hand: it is forbidden, 
on pain of death, to kiss the betrothed of the prince. 
Lisette cries, and lays her head on Pierrot’s shoulder. 
Again the majordomo intervenes: it is unlawful to lay 
one’s head on the shoulder of the prince. So beset are 
they all with points of punctilio that they almost lose 
their wits. A thought strikes Pierrot : he will abdicate. 
The majordomo consults his book of precedents. He 
finds that the prince can abdicate. Pierrot tears off the 
symbols of his birthright, and invests with them, very 
ceremoniously, his little brother. The procession forms 
up. The majordomo congratulates Pierrot, slapping 
him on the back. And Pierrot takes up his fiddle, and 
plays for Lisette and for Monsieur and Madame Perrée 
another tune—one that has not a note of sadness in it. 

Now, if this play had been interpreted by profes- 
sional French mimes, it would have charmed me even 
more than it did; but it would not have incidentally 
thrilled me. I have often seen such mimes acting 
without words, and I know how well they can do it. 
But I have never seen amateur English mimes acting 
without words, and I had not imagined how badly they 


were bound to do it. The ormance startled me. 
I do not pretend that I did not understand what the 
performers were driving at. The story was quite clear. 
But its clarity was in despite of, rather than owing 
to, its plucky exponents. Deprived of words, they 
seemed to be deprived of everything. Not for one 
moment did I get the illusion—the desirable illusion— 
that they were talking ; and not for one moment did I 
lose the exciting but undesirable illusion that they were 
persons suddenly struck dumb and making frantic, 
pathetic efforts to make their wishes known. Imagine 
a group of sphinxes trying to be communicative, 
and then you can imagine what this performance was 
like. The fact is, of course, that a gesture play is hope- 
less in England, because the English are not a gesticu- 
lating people. If you ask your way of the man in the 
street, he will perhaps jerk his thumb to the right, 
indicating the right, or to the left, indicating the left. 
And that very rudimentary kind of gesture is the highest 
flight that the average Englishman can achieve. As 
with our hands, so with our faces : we express nothing : 
we let the words speak for themselves. The Latin 
races, with eternal quicksilver in their veins, give to 
every phrase a hundred accentuations and qualifi- 
cations through natural pantomime. There, as I am 
always protesting, is the reason for the general in- 
feriority of English to French acting. No doubt, it 
will be well to have a training-school. But we shall 
go on training till Doomsday without altering the 
essential truth that actors are born, and are not—with a 
very few exceptions—born in England. Experience is 
better than nothing. Through it can be achieved a 
colourable imitation of the real thing. An English 
actor who has been on the stage for some years is able 
to keep his hands and his face moving in some sort of 
harmony with his words. The amateur, however, 
fights an uneven battle with his natural disinclination 
to let these members assert themselves at all. To take 
the words out of his mouth is too harsh a discipline, 
I think. I must except from my strictures the inter- 
preter of Lisette, Mrs. A. B. Clifton. She, certainly, 
had something of the authentic quicksilver. But I 
dare swear her maiden-name was not an English one. 


Max BEERBOHM. 


A CHIHUAHUENO. 


O one, at first sight, would have taken Miguel 
Saenz for a man born on an Indian frontier, or 
for one who in his youth had handled arms. 

Short, fat, and looking as if he had been cut by an 
unskilful workman out of walnut wood, he wore a faded 
black cloth jacket, and the bed-ticking trousers which 
so many frontier Mexicans affect. A wide and steeple- 
crowned “‘ poblano”’ hat, stained here and there with 
perspiration, and girt with a heavy sausage-like band 
of silver tinsel, sat like a pent-house on his head, and 
overshadowed the whole man. His occupation in fine 
weather was to stand against the wall of his “‘jacal” 
wrapped in an Indian blanket, and criticise adversely 
the horsemen of the village as they passed, whilst not 
neglecting to put in a word or two more favourable as 
to the charms of all the girls, and speculate on those 
their clothes veiled from the public gaze. His business 
was to play on the guitar, and sing to melancholy 
accompaniments in do minor, wailing ‘‘ jardabis ” treat- 
ing of love disdained, of Indian battles, and of the 
prowess of celebrated horses, for he was ‘‘musico”’, 
that is to say, by strength of wrist and perseverance, 
and with the natural advantage of being deaf, he had 
arrived at some proficiency in what he styled his art. 

As he sat nursing his guitar, and with a bland yet 
cunning smile upon his pock-marked face, no one 
would think that he had been a frontier rider, and that 
still, although his abdomen overhung the pommel of his 
saddle, that, once upon his horse, he was fixed there as 
firmly as a knot upon a tree. He looked out on the 
world through his black, wrinkled and Indian-looking 
eyes, tired with surveying miles of prairie for hostile 
‘sign ”, and gazing out intently into the night against 
attacks by the Apaches, in, indulgently, being aware of all 
its frailties and hisown. ‘‘ Trust not a mule ora Mulatto 
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wench”, he would observe, or ‘‘ If a woman is a harlot 
and gets nothing for it, she might as well remain 
respectable ”, with other adages of a like cynical and 
rimitive philosophy formed half the staple of his talk. 
ese he enunciated with so much unction and such 
gravity that they appeared to be not only the epitome 
of human wisdom, but the high-water mark of his own 
sonal experience, which he retailed half humorously, 
alf sadly for the behoof and guidance of the listeners, 
and as a sort of vade mecum to mankind. 

** Weapons are necessary ”, he used to say, “‘ but no 
one knows exactly when; therefore, your knife should 
come out easily, and pistol locks be kept well oiled, for 
fear of novelty”. ‘‘ Never go up to a ‘jacal’ where 
dogs are thin, for he who does not feed his dogs will 
starve his guest”, he used to say, as with an air of 
having proved his statement by experience. ‘‘In 
entering chaparral note if the birds sit quiet on the 
trees, for if they fly about, be sure someone has recently 
passed by, and on the frontier all are enemies till they 
have proved themselves as friends, and so of life”. 
‘* Waste not your graces on a deaf man”, and ‘‘amongst 
soldiers and with prostitutes all compliments are held 
excused”, and ‘‘ who shall say it is the post that is at 
fault if the blind man did not observe it in his path”, 
were of the flowers of his rhetoric which he bestowed 
upon a listening world after a glass or two either of 
sweet Tequila or mezcal. 

Born in Chihuahua and having migrated up and 
down the Rio Grande from the Pimeria to Matamoros, 
and wandered with the Indians in his youth in the 
Bolson de Mapimi and from Mojavé to the Rio Gila, 
fate had at last brought him up in a backwater of 
frontier life in San Antonio Texas, where, in the 
quarter called after his native town, he sojourned, 
waiting the time when he should find himself in funds 
to return home and end his days in peace. 

In the meantime, and because, as he himself averred, 
it was not good for man to live alone, he had taken to 
himself two wives, and induced peace between them 
by frequent beatings, till, as he said, they learned to 
love each other and live in charity and with the fear 
of God. 

Outside his hut, built like a bird’s nest, with canes 
and wood, and roofed with empty tins of kerosene, his 
saddled horse all day stood nodding in the sun, and 
when his master had occasion to repair in his capacity 
of ‘‘ musico” to any merry-making, he mounted, getting 
to his seat as actively as in his youth, all in one motion, 
and taking his guitar from one of his attendant spouses, 
struck a slow lope, holding his instrument balanced on 
his thigh, and with the diapason sticking out after the 
fashion of a lance. ‘‘ Don” Miguel Saenz, for, as he 
used to say, not only was the title his by right, but in 
Chihuahua, the treatment (el tratamiento) was universal 
in the province, had besides proverbs, much lore of 
Indian battles and of revolutions, which on occasion 
and with circumstance he would unpack. 

Then as he sat immovable with his right hand steal- 
ing occasionally behind his back to assure himself that 
his revolver was in place, his dull unblinking eyes would 
suddenly become illuminated, and as he talked of battle, 
murder, rape, and sudden death, you saw the Indian 
blood assert itself and the inherited ferocity of centuries 
shine in his face, and then in spite of rusty black cloth 
coat, fat stomach, and ill-tuned guitar, that ‘‘ Don” 
Miguel was not as he would have expressed it, ‘‘ one 
of those uncles that a man can drive before him with the 
reins”. 

In early youth he had been taken up and forced into 
the ranks by some ‘‘ pronouncing” general in Chihua- 
hua, and his adventures in the revolutionary campaign, 
which led him up and down over the plateau of 
Andhuac, furnished him with ample anecdote and 
opportunity for the indulging to the full of that quiet 
philosophic cynicism which is the characteristic of all 
those Mexicans who have a strain of Indian blood. 

** Soldiers and harlots”, he would say, ‘‘are much 
alike, each give their souls for money, and their love 
and hate are swift, and dangerous as a tiger’s leap, 
therefore be friends with them as if you shortly might 
be enemies, and do not give your arm for them to 
twist, or they will break it in the socket, and then 
laugh. Have you not seen an Indian mother catch a 


rabbit or a bird, and give it to her children to torment ? 
See how she shows them how to put out its eyes with 
thorns, and break its wings, in order that their hearts 
may become steel, and that their eyes may suffer others’ 
tortures and their own without a tear”. 

War in Chihuahua and Sonora, before the advent 
of ‘*Don Porfi” to the presidential throne, was not 
exactly the tea and pudding picnic of South Africa) 
No one surrendered who was not weary of his life, for 
if he did, the Indian mother’s lessons usually made 
his death a boon to him. Marches were desperate in 
the keen air of the high plateau, and the infantry was 
lashed along behind the cavalry, by officers with bare 
machetes in their hands. Those who fell out, never 
fell in again, for, to encourage those who kept the 
ranks, they were incontinently shot, or if a foolish 
sentimentalism saved them for a time, their death was 
certain if a picket of the enemy came on them, even 
supposing that they did not die of thirst, like baggage 
animals, who sank beneath their packs. 

With a cruel humorous twinkle in his eye, Miguel 
would tell how, when the troops came to a water-hole, 
a guard was set to keep the over-driven infantry from 
drinking till they burst. 

Once, as he said, when sitting on his horse, worn 
out and thirsty, certain men annoyed him overmuch, 
by importuning him to be allowed to drink. 

Troops, as he said, learn only by experience, so he 
determined to make experiment on some of them, for 
the good guidance in the future of the rest. Beckon- 
ing up two or three, he Jet them drink, which they did 
heartily, lapping the icy water with their fevered 
tongues. In a few moments they were seized with 
violent pains, and in a little time, lay down, and “‘ died 
like doves” quite quietly, so that in future no one 
= him, when he sat tired on his horse guarding 
a well. 

‘*Our Saviour gave His life for all, and I, Don 
Miguel Saenz, not being born a saviour yet saved the 
life of many a good soldier, merely by giving this 
example, that is in their own persons, for discipline is 
as the soul of military men, and if the body perish, let 
but the soul be saved and all is well.” 

And as he said it, he would chuckle fatly, and the 
villainy of a fat man has something unnatural and 
bloodcurdling, and acts upon one as the speech of 
Balaam’s ass, which must have been more disconcert- 
ing to its rider than all the antics of a buck-jumper. 

For foreigners in general he had the easy tolerance 
and contempt of all inhabitants of South and West 
America, reckoning them up as men who cannot ride, 
and therefore are not to be taken seriously. For North 
Americans, whom he termed ‘‘los Gringos”, his feel- 
ings were more mixed, the Western and therefore 
riding section of them, in his eyes were worth con- 
sideration when on their horses, but their rough 
manners and want of knowledge of the world—on 
foot—induced in him an attitude half pitiful and half 
contemptuous. The northerners, who throughout Texas 
are termed ‘‘men from the States” he looked on as a 
man convinced of witchcraft might look upon a wizard, 
half in alarm, mingled with loathing, and yet with 
admiration of his power and wickedness. 

Spaniards, he called ‘‘ Los Gachupines”, and prob- 
ably had never seen one, but seemed to think them 
a sort of dragons roaming about, politically inclined, 
scheming by night and day to take away that liberty 
which so few Mexicans enjoy, but which each one of 
them imagines that his father shed his blood to conse- 
crate. Speaking himself a harsh old-fashioned jargon 
of Castilian, plentifully garnished with Indian words, 
he yet had his own theories as to diction, holding that 
‘* Gachupines ” whistled like the birds, that Germans 
cried, and that ‘‘ Los Gringos” spoke as if attacked 

‘*Los Indios bravos” sat like a nightmare on his 
mind, although in San Antonio Texas, they were as 
rare as they would be in Liverpool, but having heard 
their war-cry in his youth, it had remained for ever in 
his ears, as men blown up in mines, in after years, are 
said never to lose a singing in their heads. 

‘* The Indian”, he said, ‘‘is such a kind of beast; 
you cannot kill him with a stick or stone”. 

The animals being, as is well known to all philo- 
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sophers, created solely with a view as to the easiest 
way a man can find of killing them. ‘‘ The Indian dies 
hard, and when you have him wounded on the ground, 
do not approach at once, for no coyote better can 
feign death. Therefore stand still and fire upon him 
as he lies, twice, thrice or even four times, until you see 
no twitching of the limbs when the ball strikes him. 
Even then be cautious, and, having lit a cigarette, 
keeping your eyes upon the body all the time, advance 
with your gun cocked, and, on arriving at the carrion, 
drive your knife two or three times into the heart. 
Then he is dead, and you can glorify the Lord and take 
his scalp.” No self-respecting frontier man, Yanqui or 
Mexican, who did not in those days conform to the 
Indian custom, as far as scalping went, and though they 
spoke of Indians as ‘‘savages”, or as ‘‘los barbaros” 
(according to their kind), themselves were to the full 
as great barbarians as any warrior of the Lipanes, 
Comanches, Coyoteros, or of the Mezcaleros, who 
dug for roots of wild mezcal along the shores of the Rio 
Gila, or wandered in the deserts of the Madpimi. So 
that the listeners who heard the Chihuahuejio’s counsels 
of perfection as to Indian fight were not surprised, but 
testified their admiration at his wit and his ‘‘ hoss- 
sense” by a sententious ‘‘ bueno” or ‘‘jess so”, 
according to their nationality, for, to all frontier men, 
no Indian was ever good till he was well filled up with 
rifle bullets. Still, in his heart of hearts, the ex-Indian 
fighter, now turned half pimp and half guitar player, 
rather admired the Indian though he feared him, in the 
same way that a fat white housekeeping shopkeeper in 
the East admires the Arab of the plains. 

Both frontier Mexican and Eastern shopkeeper seem 
to see their vices and their virtues typified, and, in 
some measure, purified by the wild life led by their pro- 
totypes. So may a politician reading Machiavelli bring 
his hand down violently upon the book, and say, ‘‘ This 
was a man indeed: to what heights might I rise if I 
could only frame my lies with such intelligence ”. 

Thus would the Chihuahuefio chuckle long when he 
read or heard of some successful Indian raid, so that it 
did not touch his native village, which he referred to 
always as ‘‘ mi tierra”, looking upon it as the centre 
of the world. 

“Yes” he would say, ‘‘ I see the thing and how it 
fell about. Likely enough the idiots saw a herd of 
horses feeding on the plain, and did not see the lumps 
upon their backs, which were the feet of Indians 
clinging to them. So they allowed them to approach, 
and then each horse turned a ‘‘ Centauro” in amoment, 
and they all were slain except the women who would 
be carried off to work in the tepeés. 

Books did not bulk too largely in the Chihuahuejfio’s 
mind, though what he read became a portion of himself, 
never to be forgotten, and to be commentated on, as 
something which the whole world knew, just as it knew 
of sun and rain, of change of seasons, and the precession 
of the equinoxes. 

The old romance called the ‘‘Twelve Peers of 
France” he had, bound in grey parchment, and lettered 
on the back by someone who preferred his own phonetic 
spelling of the names to the mere trifling of gramma- 
rians. It read ‘‘Istoria de Carlo Mauno y los dose 
Pares”. On Catlo Mauno would he often talk, saying 
he held him for the chief of emperors, being as he was 
a valiant man, and having killed most of the people that 
he met. A view of the Imperial function perhaps 
more suitable to the meridian of Baghdad than of 
Mexico. 

‘Alejandro el Mauno” with his horse ‘‘ Bucefailo” 
came the next in his esteem, and from his story he 
would draw sage apothegms and rules for life, which 
gave him great consideration amongst such of his 
compeers as could not read, or, at the best, had learned 
laboriously to spell out a prayer in Latin pronounced 
like Spanish, and but little understood. 

Riding, apparently, amongst the Greeks, held quite 
as high a place in public estimation as in Chihuahua, 
for it appeared a king owned Bucefilo, and, as there 
was no heir to the throne, put out a ‘‘ bando ”, offering 
the crown and his fair daughter’s hand to the success- 
ful rider of his horse. All the ‘‘ ginetes” came from 
far and wide, each with his ‘‘ quarta” in his hand, his 
legs enclosed in ‘‘chaparreras”, and wearing silver 


spurs which made a noise as when a hailstone falls 
upon a roof. 

But ‘‘el caballo Bucefilo” bucked so hard that he 
despatched them all at the third jump, leaving them 
‘*mal parados” and with their ‘‘ baptism half broken,” 
causing them all to swear abominably, and making 
some of them in their disgust desert their faith, and go 
and join the Turkish infidels. 

Then appeared Alejandro, not yet ‘‘el mauno”, but, 
as it soon was seen, with indications of his greatness, 
for he had armed himself for his attempt with a great 
bit, which weighed half an arroba, and his spurs were 
of the size of the tops of oil jars, all of solid plate. 
When Bucefalo saw his armament, he straight gave in, 
and Alejandro, mounting at a bound, raced him up to the 
king, and, stopping him, caused him to rear, so that he 
hung suspended for an instant over the very throne. 
This pleased his majesty, who at once took the bold 
rider to his heart, marrying him off at once upon the 
princess, who was wonderfully fair, and should have 
made him happy, but that the love of other women 
caused him to fall from grace, and lose eventually his 
kingdom and his life. 

It fell in this wise. As it so chanced the Grecian 
State happened to be at war with Persia, whose king 
was Dario, and whose daughter (name unknown) was 
also passing fair. After the victory, in which both 
Bucefalo and El Mauno performed prodigies of valour, 
cutting down Moors as if they had been grass, and 
taking many scalps, it chanced that Alejandro in his 
tent, being athirst, called for the Persian princess to 
bring him one of those beverages (uno de estos brebages) 
which those infidels affect. She, having put a potent 
poison in the cup, brought it to Alejandro, who straight 
drank, and instantly swelled out enormously and ulti- 
mately burst. ‘‘ Thus do we see ” the Chihuahueiio said, 
‘“ how that the love of women is a curse, and, reading 
history, you may light upon things that are useful to a 
man as guides in life”. 

His learning and his skill on the guitar together with 
his fund of anecdote, made him a favourite in the society 
in which he moved, and his companions would lament 
that, though he had two wives, he was a childless 
stock, and that no son would fill his place when he slept 
with those Chihuahuefios whose souls are twanging 
their guitars in paradise. A shade of sadness some- 
times obscured the twinkle in his eye, when he would 
say ‘‘No, sefior, children I have none, neither by 
Carmen nor Clemencia. No Christian boy will close 
my eyes when they have put the ‘baqueano’ in my 
hand”, 

Then pensively, and with an air as if his life had had 
its sweetness and its charm, he used to say “‘I hada 
son once in my youth, born of an Indian woman, a 
Mojave squaw, who should by now be grown to man’s 
estate. Barajo! the little rogue, son of an Indian harlot, 
he must have taken many a Christian’s scalp by this. 
time if he has turned out such a devil as his dam”. 

R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


N connexion with life assurance it is a matter of 
constant regret that so many of the societies which 
give the best results to their policy-holders receive so 
small a number of proposals. The Clergy Mutual, for 
instance, is one of the very best societies in existence, 
and yet during last year it only issued 480 new policies, 
assuring the sum of £268,690. The benefits of the 
society are available to the clergy, and a wide circle of 
their relatives and connexions, so it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that a great many people who 
could obtain policies from the Clergy Mutual take them 
from other offices, and in the great majority of cases 
receive much smaller benefits for the same cost than the 
Clergy Mutual would give them. This society adheres 
persistently to the laudable principle that the benefit of 
existing policy-holders is its chief concern, and as the 
practice of paying no commission for the introduction 
of business keeps down the rate of expenditure to about 
7 per cent. of the premium income, or less than one- 
half the average expenditure of British offices, the 
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welfare of its policy-holders is efficiently provided for. 
To spend more money on making its advantages 
known might, or might not, prove beneficial to existing 

licy-holders. A large influx of new lives should 
improve the rate of mortality, and by so doing com- 
pensate for a small additional expenditure; but the 
advantage to be derived from the addition of lives that 
have recently been. medically examined is as a rule con- 
siderably over-rated, and too high a price is normally 
paid for the accretion of new business. 

The Clergy Mutual at any rate show no disposition 
to incur heavy expenditure for the purpose of securing 
a large new business, and this fact affords good reason 
for urging intending policy-holders to investigate the 
claims of the society before effecting their assurances 
elsewhere. It is an unquestionable fact that no society 
does better for its policy-holders as a whole than the 
Clergy Mutual, and very few offices do so well. 

Its quinquennial valuations reveal from time to time 
the excellence of its bonus results, and the annual 
reports enable us to see the steady maintenance of 
sources of large surplus. It holds funds sufficient to 
meet all its liabilities if interest were earned at the rate 
of only 24 per cent. per annum, and as the interest 
actually earned is 3? per cent., there is a margin of 
1} per cent. per annum of the funds accumulating for 
bonus purposes. This is a margin for both security 
and for profits which very few other offices earn from 
this source. 

Again, in the matter of expenditure it reserves about 
12} per cent. of the premiums to meet expenses, and 
as it only spends 7 per cent., there is a balance of 
54 per cent. of the premiums that is being accumulated 
for distribution among policy-holders. As a further 
contribution to surplus we have a favourable mortality, 
which during the past year was only about 70 per cent. 
of the amount expected and provided for at the last 
valuation. 

With such very substantial profits accruing from 
these principal sources of surplus it is not surprising 
that the bonuses declared by the society are excep- 
tionally large. It must further be remembered that 
when a Life office has large sources of surplus it also 
has a large margin for security, and that a Life office, 
alone among financial institutions, is able to give the 
most lucrative results to its members when the security 
for the fulfilment of its contracts is the greatest. Good 
security and good profits are inevitable concomitants, 
and few societies exhibit so wide a margin for these 
purposes as the Clergy Mutual. The long record of a 
successful past is accompanied by every indication of 
a no less successful future. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MILITARY PROBLEM.—I. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvizw. 


Sir,—As you were the first, in your articles on ‘‘ The 
Distribution of the Home Army ”, to call attention to 
the unsatisfactory manner in which our army was dis- 
tributed in peacetime; and as the reforms which you 
then outlined have since been largely adopted in the 
six Army Corps scheme, I beg leave to address to you 
some considerations on the irresponsible criticisms to 
which that scheme has recently been subjected. 

A clamour directed against the size of the Army, 
when once a great war has been successfully concluded, 
is no new feature in the history of England. After the 
close of nearly all our great wars, a class of so-called 
military critics have arisen, who from each campaign have 
deduced the most surprising lessons. The Peace of Paris 
in 1763 produced the usual crop. The number of men 
provided, after the reduction consequent upon the close 
of the war had been effected, was ridiculously inade- 
quate ; and the difficulties as regards recruiting were 
felt then, as they always must be felt in a voluntary 
army. The amount of pay offered was not in con- 
sonance with the current rate of wage; but the 
slightest increase was vigorously opposed. Then, 
as now, it was contended that by no possi- 


bility could this country ever again be called upon 
to furnish a large force for service abroad. In this 
particular case we were quickly undeceived. The War 
of American Independence was soon upon us ; and then 
in a most unpleasant manner was brought out the 
inadequacy of our preparations. But this was no 
isolated occurrence. At the close of the Napoleonic 
wars, we once again went to sleep as regards military 
matters, till the Crimean war produced another rude 
awakening. Yet even this lesson was not sufficient, 
and an unsatisfactory state of things was still allowed 
to prevail. The lessons of the Franco-German War, 
however, brought about some necessary changes; 
and much was then done to rectify matters, 
But in 1888, when of recent years it may 
be said that stock was first taken seriously of 
the military resources of the country, it was found 
that though practically all the infantry necessary for 
three army corps existed, artillery, engineers and de- 
partmental services were woefully deficient, and that 
of the latter there was hardly a sufficient complement 
for one army corps. Much was then done to place 
matters on a more satisfactory footing ; and consider- 
able progress was made from that time up to the out- 
break of the South African War. But that war showed 
that much still remained to be done; that, though the 
mobilisation arrangements worked admirably, the forces 
still lacked in peacetime the organisation and cohesion 
which was necessary; and that for the purposes of a 
great war, they were none too numerous. 

Whilst the war was progressing, a khaki craze set 
in. The Government were urged to do more towards 
increasing the army, some form of compulsion was 
freely talked about, and all were absolutely determined 
that never again should we be caught with an army in- 
sufficient to meet our needs. How soon all these aspi- 
rations were cast aside would be remarkable, had not a 
similar course already been so often adopted. A cam- 
paign in Parliament and in the press against the War 
Office policy was then set on foot; its prosecution 
became so engrossing and attractive that many, who 
before then had never given a thought to military 
matters, forthwith took the field as military reformers, 
and conducted their operations with an_ unfair- 
ness, a misrepresentation, and a determination 
to find fault, for which, even in this connexion, 
it would be hard to find a parallel. When doubts 
are expressed as to the competency of the critics, 
or as to the single-mindedness of purpose which 
animates their proceedings, they complain that they 
are being abused with bitterness ; forgetting that it 
was they who first introduced into the controversy 
that element. The arrogance with which they ap- 
proach their task is demonstrated by the statement 
that ‘‘it is plainly vain to suppose that we would 
go forward in such a venture without a sufficient 
measure of knowledge and deliberation” [article 
entitled ‘‘Six Army Corps” in the April number 
of the ‘* National Review”, which presumabl 
may be taken to express the reformers’ creed]. 
But is it conceivable that those in power would 
proceed with their tasks without the same qualifica- 
tions? The members of a Government, it must at 
least be conceded, are men of average sense, and 
they have at their call the best of expert advice. 
Is it likely then that they would proceed on a 
system of sheer perversity, and against the advice 
of the experts behind them? The Moltkes of West- 
minster must at least not arrogate to themselves alone 
single-mindedness of purpose, superior knowledge, 
and desire to save the country unnecessary expense. 
It is only in the nature of things that every adminis- 
tration should strive for economy, if for no higher aim 
than that of its own popularity. 

Strictly speaking the Army Corps scheme, which is 
solely a measure of organisation, has nothing to do with 
the size of the home army. But the two issues have 
been so frequently confused that it is hard now 
to discuss the one without the other. It is said 
that in so largely increasing its expenditure the 
country runs the risk of trading beyond its capital, 
and that no nation has ever yet attempted to maintain 
concurrently a great army and a great navy. This may 
be so. But what constitutes a great army is a matter 
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of proportion between the extent of a nation’s territory 
and the size of its population, and the number of men 
which it maintains in arms. The British Empire com- 
prises 11,400,000 square miles with some 450,000,000 in- 
habitants—in other words one-fifth of the earth’s surface 
and one-fourth of its population—and its striking force 
at home is 120,000 men. Canit seriously be contended 
that such a force is unduly large or that it allows for 
more than the very minimum consonant with the 
mere safety of such vast interests? It is true 
that the cost is heavy. Still we cannot blow 
hot and cold ; and to ‘‘run” a great Empire we must 
be prepared to pay for it. But in comparing the 
amounts now expended on army and navy respectively, 
the critics should take into consideration the expendi- 
ture on naval bases, coaling stations, &c., which, 
though appearing in the Army Estimates, are incurred 
solely for the needs of the sister service. 

It is said that if we are masters of the sea, we are 
masters of the enemy; and it is asked whether Mr. 
Brodrick intends to launch his army corps on the main- 
land of Europe. The former proposition is hardly 
borne out by facts or probabilities. No other great 
nation is like us dependent on the supremacy of her 
sea power for her very existence. Napoleon was never 
stronger than after his fleets had been shattered at 
Trafalgar : and so, too, to-day we might annihilate the 
fleets of a combination of European Powers, and yet, 
in the absence of a striking force to drive home what 
the navy has done, be little nearer the conclusion of a 
satisfactory peace than if the hostile fleets were still 
intact. Thus, the possession of a field army, ready to 
act anywhere, is an asset which it must always be 
vital for us to possess: for no war which, from a 
military point of view, is purely defensive, ever has 
been, or ever can be, carried to a successful issue, 
except in the case of a country which can be starved 
out. I am, Sir, 

Yours obediently, 
STRATIOTES, 


MR. JUSTICE WRIGHT. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Tennis Court Club, Leamington, 
20 July, 1903. 

Sir,—My opinion is worthless but you may perhaps 
allow me to express it. I once stayed in the house of 
a Radical M.P.—a man of considerable mark and 
erudition—with R. S. Wright. Among the company 
was G. W. Smalley and other strong men, while I 
and the youngest son of a well-known noble lord 
formed the tail. We two were Tories, unlearned and 
well worthy of the name Lord Cardwell bestowed upon 
ensigns. 

The striking personality in my friend’s house was 
R. S. Wright and it required no genius on my part to 
prophesy that some day he would be a judge. 

Since his elevation to the Bench I—still unlearned 
anda Tory—have watched his cases and his summings- 
up and comments and conclusions, and | have always 
hoped that, if ever I be haled before a judge by reason 
of my own wickedness or that of other folk, I may 
find Mr. Justice Wright on the Bench. In early 
days and since his elevation, he made an impres- 
sion which no criticism can heighten or lower: 
he produced the conviction that his intellectual 
insight could see into the darkest corners and that 
his intellectual power could unravel anything. I have 
no criminal predilections, but if I am ever found out 
and in the dock, I shall get unerring justice, I maintain, 
from R. S. Wright. He will see through the humbug, 
if any, of the prosecuting counsel or the plausible 
gammon, if any, of the learned gentleman defending, 
and I shall not have the smallest doubt of my own 
guilt or innocence. There will be no waste of time 
or words, and, at an early stage of the proceedings, 
even half-closed eyes will have seen that the judge has 
gripped the case. 

I may add that I have not the smallest personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Justice Wright and that I never 


met him but on the occasion alluded to. I am unlikely’ 


to meet him again unless . . . But I do not desire to 
anticipate. Very 
. St. J. Corset. 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 


22 July, 1903. 
Sir,—Though of course it is at once apparent that 
some ‘“‘stickit” lawyer has written the article upon 
Mr. Justice Wright, one would like to know what 
instances of inhumanity our learned brother can bring 
against his superior. He implies inhumanity in the 
phrase ‘‘ Mr. Justice Wright should never have entrusted 
to him any case in which he has to come into communi- 
cation with human flesh and blood”. This is a stab in 
the dark, and the bravo ought either to step out into 
the light of day and sign his name, or else give chapter 
and verse. The third alternative is for him still to 

remain masked, and be held a coward. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Fair Pray. 


[We congratulate Mr. Justice Wright on his two 
champions. Doubtless he will be elated to get a testi- 
monial of ability from one who reckons Mr. G. W. 
Smalley amongst the ‘‘ strong men”. The other hides 
himself under a nom de guerre, and stabs the writer of 
the article in the dark. Responsibility for this article 
is as clear as daylight and rests solely with the editor. 
There is no hiding on our part. If ‘‘ Fair Play” hada 
knowledge of law and lawyers, he would be able to 
understand the meaning of the sentence he cites, and 
would know that it conveys no charge of brutality 
against Mr. Justice Wright. Those who are familiar 
with the learned judge at work will recognise at once 
what we mean. Mr. Justice Wright is good at reading 
Acts of Parliament and Rules but not at reading men. 
In-human in the correct sense of the word Mr. Justice 
Wright is, but ‘‘ Fair Play” evidently uses the word 
in the vulgar sense of cruel or brutal, which the learned 
judge is certainly not. He does not even quote 
correctly.—Ep. S.R. | 


THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE AS ATHLETE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—‘‘ An Old Blue” is scarcely fair to ‘‘ Mr. 
Webster”. I was present at his great two miles race 
—at Oxford, I think. He held a fair place till near 
the distance when he “‘ sprinted” straight away from 
the field and won hands down. It was raining at the 
time, but the Cambridge men broke the ropes in their 
delight at the grand spurt and surrounded Webster at 
the finish. He showed pluck and devil. 

Your obedient servant, 
M.A. Trin. Cott. Cam. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—It is well within the recollection of ‘‘an oldish 
sort of man” that in the days when Laing Lawes and 
Jersey were wont to outstrip the best of their academic 
rivals—over a course of a mile or more in length— 
these and all other light-footed long-winded leaders 
among the undergraduates of that generation were— 
not once nor twice only—outpaced by Webster who was 
universally recognised as ‘‘ facile princeps” in a course 
of three miles amongst thie chosen champions of either 
University. 

EXONIENSIS. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


London, 20 July, 1903. 
S1r,—Your article on Merchant Taylors’ School con- 
tains one or two points which call for correction. 

You state, in the first place, that it is a private 
institution. That is the contention of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, but it has not been granted by the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners, and we may be quite 
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sure that the Board of Education, which has taken over 
‘some of the powers of the Charity Commissioners, 
would have something to say if the company ceased to 
catty on the institution. or, as a matter of fact, the 
‘company itself did not found the school. It contributed 
only £60 of the £560, the price of the property known 
‘as the Manor of the Rose, which became the original 
home of the school, The £500 balance was given by 
Richard Hills, a member of the company, who imposed 
the condition that the company should maintain a 
school ‘‘ for ever”. This looks like a trust, and the 
property which the company acquired through Hill’s 
benefaction obviously belongs to the school. Moreover, 
on the assurance that the school would be maintained 
** for ever”, Sir Thomas White and other benefactors 
have from time to time bequeathed to it large gifts in 
trust. 

As regards the purchase of the Charterhouse property, 
it is generally believed that the company made an 
advantageous bargain. 

You speak of the thirty class-rooms. Have you ever 
seen them? They were never constructed for the use 
to which they are put. Some are makeshifts, and some 
mere cupboards. No self-respecting Board School 
would look at them. 

The number of boys now in the school is, at the most, 

In Dr. Baker’s time there were 530. This is 
hardly a ‘‘small decline”. The ‘‘ neue methode ” was 
not introduced by Mr. Nairn: he found it in existence. 
If passing examinations is a test of a school’s success, 
it may interest you to know that all the candidates who 
were sent in for June matriculation at London Univer- 
sity were rejected. The army class was introduced by 
Mr. Nairn. Whether he suggested it or not I cannot 
‘say; but it was the suggestion of someone who was 
strangely ignorant of the possibilities of a school which 
draws for its supply of boys upon Islington and Canon- 
bury. These districts are not rich in parents whose 
sons are intended for a military career. Consequently 
the army class has been a poor weakling. The military 
fever having subsided, we may expect to hear very soon 
of the collapse of this new institution at Merchant 
Taylors’. I am not sure that Merchant Taylors’ ever 
outrivalled S. Paul’s in the number of open classical 
scholarships obtained in one year, though, on several 
occasions, it stood first on the aggregate of scholarships 
of various kinds. This year, I believe I am right in 
saying, one good open classical scholarship at Corpus, 
Oxford, has been gained, and two very minor ones 
indeed ata small college in Cambridge. But with every 
scholarship and exhibition added together, Merchant 
Taylors’ list of fourteen does not compare favourably 
with the twenty and twenty-two of former years. 

I have been moved to write, because it is made to 
appear by your article that the school was ina poor 
way under Dr. Baker, and is now flourishing under 
Mr. Nairn. It was under the former that it reached the 
height of its prosperity. Whether the policy of ‘‘ the 
new broom” is going to be a success, remains to be 
seen. 

Yours, 
MERCATORIBUS SCISSORIBUS. 


LONDON AS I KNEW IT. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


London, 18 July, 1903. 

Sir,—In the above-entitled article of 27 June the 
following occurs :—‘‘ It would have been well for those 
old statesmen, | Pitt, Dundas, or Lord Eldon| martyred 
by the gout and stomach complaints, had mineral 
waters been in vogue in their time.” The following 
extract from a letter of a Dorsetshire clergyman to his 
son in London, dated 14 May, 1811, throws some light 
on the point. ‘‘I wish to have sent by Water Car: to 
Poole six Doz" of Soda Water which I think best 
adapted for Summer Use. I think Schweppe’s better 
than what is made in the Country.” Lord Eldon, when 
at Encombe, must have had no greater difficulty in 
procuring soda water than had my great-grandfather 
at Wimborne. Yours, &c. 


NOCTURNA INGEMISCENTIS ANIME 
MEDITATIO. 


HE hour is come. No longer, Leo, live ; 
But face the endless paths alternative. 

Shall thine be heavenward—since cn thee bestowed 
His life-lcng largesse thy ungrudging God ? 
Nay—of those keys through long o’erlaboured years 
So hardly carried think, and think with tears, 
Since men whom nations throne in high estate 
Haply at last may penance worse await. 
Yet lo! but now what sweeter vision stole 
What happier voice into thy trembling soul— 
Take courage, said that voice, nor live again 
Thy errant years and vex thy heart in vain— 
From frailties flown Christ grants thy faith releas » 
And gives thee here His pity and His peace. 


Translated by ARMINE T. KENT. 


REVIEWS. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


‘* Augustus.” By E. S. Shuckburgh. 
Unwin. 1903. 16s. 
‘* Augustus Cesar.” By J. B. Firth. (‘‘ Heroes of 
the Nations”). London: Putnam’s. 1903. 5s. 
| is somewhat strange that we should so long have 
been without a good biography of Augustus. It . 
is also curious that the satisfaction of this want 
should have occurred seemingly at the same moment 
to two independent writers. The two volumes are 
also singularly alike in tone, style, temper and general 
verdict. It is perhaps a pity that two scholars should 
be labouring simultaneously at precisely the same 
historical record. The material at their disposal is 
identical; there are no grave chronological discre- 
pancies, and no real dearth of data. Neither throws 
any very new light on the subject. It is amusing to 
note the slight difference of method and turn in trans- 
lating the well-worn anecdotes or pleasantries in 
Suetonius. And when the resemblance is so great, it 
is surprising to find that one volume of the same con- 
tents is more than three times the price of the other ! 
The first-named work is not free from small in- 
accuracies, ‘‘inuendo”, ‘“‘libitinage”, ‘‘invenum”, and 
** Julius” instead of ‘‘ Lucius”. The latter presents 
the (possibly American?) forms of ‘‘ignominous”, | 
‘advisibility ” and ‘‘ Angus”. On the whole both show | 
a strict, impartial and conscientious use of material, a , 
high level of accuracy, clear narrative (though never | 
very vigorous or picturesque), a kindly appreciation : 
of the personal character and the imperial aims» of 
Augustus. Dr. Shuckburgh is less inclined than Mr. 
Firth to accept the usual scandal about the private 
life of a Roman Emperor; and when we remember 
what is repeatedly asserted and contradicted about 
exalted personages to-day, we may be tempted to wish 
historians would pass over in silence a matter which 
can never be ascertained or give rise to more than 
unkind gossip and surmise. 

What strikes us in reading these two works side b 
side is the almost monotonous unanimity of their 
verdict. As the presentment of fact and chronicle is 
the same, so (in the main) is the construing of aim and 
the estimate of success. In the present age of demo- 
cratic ideals a tardy justice has been done to the sup- 
posed despotism of the Roman Empire. It has been 
seen that the personal ambition of unscrupulous hypo- 
crites, the swords of turbulent legions, cannot explain 
the system or its origin, popularity and duration. The 
greatest and boldest of men cannot emerge unless the 
age calls them from their retirement ; and both Julius 
and his nephew were the childen of destiny and of cir- 
cumstance ; their merit lay in a strenuous grasp anda 
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rapid appreciation of men and tendencies. For a 
arallel we must come down to the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries,—when chivalry was decaying or dis- 
credited, and feudalism ineffectual or merely oppressive ; 
when men of enterprise, letters or commerce demanded 
above all things security and a stable framework for 
daily life or mercantile venture. The whole situation 
is aptly summed up in Lucan’s complaint, ‘‘Cum 
domino pax ista venit”. But this really means no 
more than the supremacy of the State, of centralisation 
over particularism. Neither to Machiavelli nor to 
Hobbes (the two theorists of the modern state) did 
this necessarily imply a personal despot. But it is the 
jneradicable tendency of the human mind to require 
this ‘‘incorporation” of the idea. Republics, even 
with the best intentions, drift incoherently into a vindic- 
tive grouping of hostile classes; and their executive 
becomes a series of rival and discontinuous cliques, or 
worse still of unscrupulous gangs. Happy only do 
they seem when they get an honest and capable man 
for spokesman ; andin thisclass republics are not prolific. 
There is no question that urban and municipal methods 
in politics cannot be transferred to a larger sphere of 
politics with any success. From the side of public 
spirit, enterprise, responsibility a small city state 
affords incomparably the best scope and training for its 
citizens, with its vivid and immediate hold upon their 
interests and their loyalty. But in the extension of the 
system to a wide area the attention and the keenness 
slacken ; perspective disappears ; and a vote is given 
on hearsay or on persuasion. Nothing is worse than 
a government based theoretically on the impossible 
stulate of the personal contact and knowledge of each 
individual. From the ‘‘muddling-through ” of aristo- 
cratic or plebeian amateurs, there is a very general 
note of recall to-day, in favour of the professional, the 
expert, the specialist; government is an art and not 
a heaven-sent gift or part of each man’s inalienable 
mental equipment. Julius rightly interpreted the 
wishes of his age and cleverly interwove them with his 
own ambition ; but he did not respect its prejudices. 
Augustus, taking up the task in sheer self defence and 
fighting for his life, succeeded because of his tact. 
This some call ‘‘astuteness or hypocrisy ”, others 
“opportunism in politics”; but, whatever its name, 
it is a needful quality in any ruler; for it implies 
the presence of sympathy and discrimination, of judg- 
ment and capacity. For want of it Julius, frank and 
audacious, fell in his prime; and Tiberius, shy and 
reserved, remains to this day, in spite of his obvious 
merits, the ‘‘typical monster” of the whole imperial 
line. The name of Augustus was inseparably connected 
to all posterity with ‘‘Clementia” and ‘‘ Felicitas”. 
Men forgot the proscriptions, and the calculated yet 
perhaps in the end merciful cruelty of his earlier years. 
Fifty years of lenient and considerate rule effaced the 
memories of the vengeance, sometimes the treachery, 
of a lad of twenty, with heart set on a “ pious task ” of 
retribution. He is one of the few characters in history 
that consistently improve~by age—mellow, ripen, and 
soften as time passes over them. It is a foolish sneer 
which makes of his indulgence only “‘ cruelty fatigued ”. 
Vergil in his motto for the empire, ‘‘ parcere subjectis 
ac debellare superbos”” must have thought of this 
wonderful career ;—as he contrasted Octavius rising in 
the Senate to assure the House he did not intend to be 
bound by any promise of stopping the proscription ; 
and the Augustus of forty years later bursting into 
joyful tears at the proffered title of ‘‘ father of his 
country”. Itis curious to compare his life and achieve- 
ment with those of Napoleon III. Both started with the 
glamour of a great birth-right and an illustrious name. 
Both depended at the outset mainly upon the soldiers— 
veterans whose blood was stirred by past memories of 
glory. Neither was in the strict sense a general ; 
although the behaviour of each was respectable (here, in 
personal prowess, Augustus excels). Both were accepted 
as ex-leaders of a constitutional party, the one as the 
Senate’s champion and friend of Cicero, the other as 
President of a civil Republic. The single coup d’état 
was in the case of Augustus lengthened out into the 
long and agonising rivalry of fifteen years ; and while 
Napoleon depended mainly upon the initiative and 
recklessness of his advisers, Augustus (as both 


biographers remind us) ‘‘ was always his own master ”. 
Almost at once he could live unguarded and secure ; 
and his long reign deepened and extended the 

wer of the Principate far beyond his original 
intentions. Napoleon III. lived in an atmosphere 
of distrust, danger, intrigue and deception ; and in his 
last years was forced into a compromise with Liberalism 
which stultified his principles and his past. The 
ministers of the Roman (with the exception of Gallus) 
were uniformly and_ splendidly loyal; the worst 
enemies of the French Emperor were his own friends 
and confidants. He lost his throne and saw his system 
overthrown, whereas Augustus transmitted to his step- 
son an unquestioned prerogative, and founded a series 
of princes who ruled for fifteen hundred years. The 
secret of the difference (when all change of human 
nature and needs in the interval is accounted for) lies 
in the essentially executive character of Augustus’ new 
and exceptional magistracy. It was not a sacred office 
but a laborious administration. We are astounded bythe 
amount of personal and immediate supervision given to 
the details of administration by the Emperors. Not till 
Arcadius and Honorius, the “‘ rois fainéants”, do we 
have the secluded inaccessible (and in consequence 
profoundly ignorant) sovereign of later days. Mr. 
Firth is quite right in saying that his guiding principle 
may be summed up in the one wora—‘‘ Order”; in 
picturing Augustus not as a ‘‘ dazzling centre figure upon 
athrone . .. but asthe business man in his private 
room in the palace grounds, clad in work-a-day home- 
spun, busy with despatches”. It is the fate of modern 
princes to live in an unreal air of ceremonial and 
courtiers. The Roman Emperors lived nearer to their 
subjects in hourly touch with things as they were. 
Augustus, simple and ascetic but dignified and affable, 
had as his aim ‘‘to graft the Principate on the 
Republic”. How engrossing the new task, how too 
successful the scheme, he at the outset could not fore- 
see. He projected a Dyarchy, which was ill-balanced. 
The Senate became more and more subordinate. 

Modern States divide and sub-divide responsibility 
and departments of State. The ancient classical world 
of Rome had in every magistrate a despot, armed for 
a fixed period with all and every function and preroga- 
tive, limited only by colleagues and a transient tenure. 
There was no bureaucracy ; office, brief and accountable, 
was always personal autocratic and all-embracing. 
The extraordinary commission, in which the later 
Republic delighted, augured the more sensible method 
of a permanent and irremovable supervisor, a general 
editor of the Imperial press. There was nothing 
revolutionary in the Imperial idea. The provincial 
proconsul was already supreme within the limits of 
time and space (and could with his legions safely defy 
an unarmed Senate). The new regimen implied but 
the substitution of one master for many. To-day we 
are afraid of mixing up administrative efficiency with 
the semi-religious respect paid to sovereignty. In 
our dread of disturbing this central equilibrium, we 
endeavour to remove from princes any direct contact 
and responsibility, because of the irretrievable results 
of a mistake. All government tends to drift into the 
old Japanese dualism of Shogun and Mikado. The 
Roman Empire struggled not unsuccessfully against 
this tendency, but it paid dearly for it in the carnage of 
competitors for the place of the ‘‘ ablest man”. 

In conclusion, we are inclined to accept the 
slightly higher estimate of Augustus’ character in 
Dr. Shuckburgh. The conception of ‘‘ designing 
hypocrisy” is absent from his pages. He believes 
there was much sincerity in the ‘‘ restoration of the 
Republic”, in the desire for retirement. He keeps 
clear of such exaggerated expressions as ‘‘ wading 
through slaughter to a throne”, ‘‘ Quixotic and mis- 
chievous resignation”, ‘‘organised hypocrisy .. . 
which fully served its purpose”. He brings out 
better the genuine affection of the Emperor for 
Tiberius, and does not hint that he was “secretly 
relieved” at the death of his faithful servant Agrippa. 
To him he is not a ‘‘ typical opportunist”, but a man 
of noble and steadfast purpose, who reconstructed a 
shaken world. But on the whole this trifling di- 
vergence (in the interpretation of motive) is incon- 
siderable beside their large agreement and sympathy 
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in estimating the Emperors’ work. Both volumes may 
be confidently and equally recommended as giving 
accurate history and sound political philosophy—if not 
very novel or profound. 


FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. 


“Francesca da Rimini.” By Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
Translated by Arthur Symons. London: Heine- 
mann. 1902. 


ii is no very strong recommendation of a play to 

claim for it, as Mr. Symons does for ‘‘ Francesca 
da Rimini”, that it ‘‘ has raised more discussion than 
any play in verse of this century”. The century is not 
so old yet, nor has it been particularly prolific of fine 
plays in verse. But we are free to admit that ‘‘ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini” seems to us by far the finest and 
strongest thing that Signor d’Annunzio has hitherto 
done. It is more mellow than all his other work ; more 
grown up; more like the unspoilt fruit of the genius 
which is his by nature and which he has too often pre- 
ferred to deface by artifice. Moreover there is next to 
no nastiness in the play, and that of itself means a pro- 
gress of leagues in an author who has too often mis- 
taken prurience for passion and riskiness for strength 
and courage. In fact, with the exception of a few juve- 
nilities in the last scene, ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini” comes 
near to being a tragedy of real love and passion. In 
the writing of this play Signor d’Annunzio has come 
into pretty close contact with the Middle Ages ; he has 
moved freely in an age when men were great even in 
their vices ; if he has notas yet lost all his languors and 
attitudes, he seems in a fair way to doing justice to his 
genius at last. 

. As a play ‘‘ Francesca” is rather a play of fine scenes 
than a fine play. Since its first turbulent representation 
in December 1901 it has been ‘freely cut”, Mr. 
Symons tells us. It certainly needed the process for 
dramatic representation. Francesca’s women are far 
too talkative. Rightly does the translator describe the 
play as “‘ often delaying”; it is these tiresome women, 
chiefly, who delay and obscure it. They, and other 
subsidiary characters, such as a jester, an astrologer 
and a merchant, give too much the impression of 
having been put upon the scene to vent some of the 
wonderful medizval lore which the poet has so busily 
gathered together. The play has other crudities which 
we hope are among the parts that have been ‘ cut” : 
as for instance an attempt at Shakespearean coarseness 
on the part of a jester who simulates a dog (Launce 
would have set his mongrel on to such a creature), and 
again some worse than transpontine ‘‘ business” with 
a decapitated head which is extremely clumsy, un- 
dramatic and repulsive. To our mind it is the verse 
and the language that constitute the chief triumph of 
the play. The verse is blank verse, ‘‘ but blank verse 
so varied as to be almost a kind of ‘vers libre’”. And 
the language is a wonderful example of Tuscan from 
which the inflexibility, the unmalleability, and all other 
rebellious qualities have been almost wholly extracted 
after recondite manipulation in a wizard crucible. 
Though the play is most accurately propertied, though 
endless pains have been spent upon atmosphere and 
local colour, it is the language that gives it vitality, 
beauty, interest, and the real fascination which it 
possesses. 

It was a bold thing to attempt the translation into 
English of an Italian tragedy in irregular blank verse 
whose chief charm was precisely its versification and 
language. Be it said forthwith that Mr. Symons has 
succeeded in his difficult task to quite a remarkable 
degree. If his work is not always perfect, the wonder 
to us is that it could be done at all, and in the matter 
of verse and language he must share to the full in the 
triumph of the creator. ‘I have done all I could”, he 
says, “‘to make a faithful copy, at the risk of leaving 
it ‘a mere strict bald version of thing by thing’, which 
Browning tells us in his preface to the translation of 
the ‘‘ Agamemnon” is, after all, what the reader of a 
translation should first of all look for and expect to 
find”. To our thinking Mr. Symons has got this 
business of ‘‘ thing by thing.” too much on his mind ; 


at times he strains it. Take an instance: he translates 
‘* frati Godenti ” literally as ‘‘ joyous friars”. Many of 
his readers will certainly think, and be justified in 
thinking, that he is talking of some merry mendicants, 
‘‘ Friar” is only used in English of a member of a 
mendicant order, whereas Frati Godenti or Gaudent; 
was the Florentine sobriquet for the Knights of the 
Military Order of S. Maria Mater Domini. (There is 
the further point that ‘‘ gaudenti” may not have refer- 
ence to personal joyousness at all, but to enjoyment of 
privileges—‘‘ quia pluribus commodis gaudent” is, says 
Giustinian, the etymology given by all writers.) The 
Browning maxim is carried too far when ‘‘la 
donna ” (Francesca) in a stage direction is rendered 
“the woman”; as for instance ‘‘ the woman is 
petrified with terror”. ‘‘ Donzelli” has _ been 
wrongly rendered ‘‘ ladies” instead of ‘‘ esquires” in 
a place where Francesca is inquiring about Paolo’s 
doings from a stranger. This is to make her betray 
rather a vulgar curiosity where she is perfectly restrained, 

But these and other slips are trifles which it is almost 
ungracious to refer to where a work of exceptional 
difficulty has reached such a general level of excellence, 
It will be more useful if we call attention to an error, 
slight in itself perhaps, but one which has done much to 
alter the whole character of Act V. Francesca has 
fallen asleep on her bed, fully dressed ; her women are 
in the room, wide awake and talkative; her faithful 
slave and go-between is mysteriously missing ; Paolo 
is waiting outside for the right moment of visiting his. 
mistress ; Gianciotto is to come back that night and 
surprise the couple. Presently Francesca awakes and 
asks if the night is far advanced. ‘‘It might perhaps 
be four hours after midnight, Madonna”, replies one of 
the women in Mr. Symons’ version, but what she really 
said was ‘‘ saranno forse quattr’ ore di notte ”, that is 
to say: the night is perhaps four hours old. Now 
with our self-respecting forefathers night began not at 
midnight (which was only the witching time of it) but 
at sunset. Act V. appears to take place at the beginning 
of September when sunset is at seven o’clock, so that it 
was eleven o’clock at night and not four o’clock in the 
morning when Francesca awoke. It must have struck 
Mr. Symons as inartistic that the women should all be 
kept up to that hour, that there should be no sign 
of Paolo, that Gianciotto should not yet be back, that 
Francesca should not show a greater concern for the 
absence of her slave at that hour. It must be that he is 
by this time prepared for any effect from Signor 
d@’Annunzio however startling or unnatural. Even 
when Francesca asks (at 4 A.M.!) ‘* Has the moon 
risen”? he is not put on his guard, but immediately 
translates ‘‘albore” (‘‘ moonlight” in this connexion) 
as ‘‘dawn”. The moral of all this seems to be that. 
books will not help one to a knowledge of the Tuscan 
tongue or indicate its pitfalls. The people speak the 
language of the poets: therefore it is dangerous for a 
scholar to attempt to translate a classic if he have not 
first familiarly and for years foregathered with the 
peasants, the fisherfolk, the mendicants, and the frati 
of the country. No one on speaking terms with a con- 
tadino could possibly render ‘‘un ora della notte” as 
‘* one in the morning”, and anyone who has helped Fra 
Antonio to ring the evening Angelus knows well enough 
that night still continues to set in at sundown in old 
Etruria. 


MOHAMMEDAN INDIA. 


‘* Medieval India under Mohammedan Rule (a.p. 712- 
1764).” By Stanley Lane-Poole. London: Unwin ; 
New York: Putnams. 1903. 55. 


EDILZVAL India means Mohammedan India, 
the India which begins with the invasion of 
Mahmud of Ghazni and ends with the establishment 
of British rule. Professor Lane-Poole has, indeed, 
a preliminary chapter on the Arab raids in Sind in 


the early days of Mohammedan expansion, but they 
never extended beyond the valley of the Indus and left’ 


no permanent results behind them. It was not until 
the Turks had adopted Islam and discovered the north- 
western passes that led from Central Asia into the 
plains of India that any portion of Hindustan really 
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sed under the sway of a Mohammedan Power. And 
the motive force which first drove the Turks into the 
hot plains of the South was the necessity of finding 
room for an increasing population rather than religious 
zeal. Doubtless religious zeal, sharpened by the at- 
traction of a rich booty, added its sanction to the war 
against the idolaters ; the invaders not only destroyed 
the idols and their worshippers but secured a golden 
spoil for themselves. 

The book is written with its author’s usual literary 
ability and lightness of touch. He is so thoroughly 
master of his subject as to know where to pass over 
unimportant details and direct the attention of the 
reader to the main lines of his story. The volume 
which forms one of the series of the ‘‘Story of the 
Nations ” is therefore at once interesting and instruc- 
tive, and will be read with pleasure by both scholars 
and ‘‘laymen”. We wish, however, that the pub- 
lishers had given us something better than the one 
miserable map of India, which is of little use from the 
point of view of historical geography, even if the 
names contained in it had been printed in legible type. 

Professor Lane-Poole’s sympathy is chiefly and 

reasonably given to the character and person of Akbar, 
for many reasons the foremost and most interesting 
figure in the history of Mohammedan India. The 
philosopher-emperor was one of those individuals who 
seem born before their time and whose appearance it is 
difficult to account for. "His religious cosmopolitanism 
and spirit of tolerance are not easy to reconcile with 
the fact that he was purely Turkish in race. It is true 
that he was brought up in an atmosphere of warring 
creeds ; but this only made other members of his race 
the more devoted to their own faith and the more ready 
to exterminate and despoil the infidel. Professor 
Lane-Poole notes that he startled the Mohammedan 
world by making himself, like his elder contemporary 
Henry VIII. of England, the supreme head of religion, 
the infallible pope by whom in the last resort religious 
questions should be settled, and he might have gone on 
to remark on the strangeness of the fact that in both 
East and West a similar claim to spiritual autocracy 
on the part of the civil head of the State was made 
about the same time. Was it in the air, so to speak, 
and was what we call the Reformation merely the 
Western expression of a mental movement which was 
affecting the greater part of the civilised world? 
There was, at all events, a religious restlessness at 
work, not in Europe only but in Asia as well, which 
attracted the educated classes to new forms of belief. 
. Mohammedanism certainly exercised but littleinfluence 
on the morality of the conquerors of India. Nothing 
strikes one so much in the ‘‘ Story of Medizval India” 
as the absolute indifference to human life and suffering 
which characterised rulers who were nevertheless con- 
sidered both orthodox and pious. Parricide and fratricide 
were venial offences, rebellion against a father the 
most common of occurrences, while the massacre of 
thousands of unoffending Hindus and wholesale robbery 
were justified in the name of religion. The inter- 
marriage of the Turkish conquerors with the natives 
did little more than effeminate the conquerors and intro- 
duce among them the vices of the conquered. The 
Mohammedan rulers of India who regarded in any way 
the welfare of their subjects and acted with ordinary 
justice are the exception and not the rule. And when 
beneficial reforms were introduced we generally find 
that they were due to the initiative of Hindu officials 
who had acquired an influence with the reigning king. 

It is interesting to observe how some of these reforms 
lie at the foundation of the present British adminis- 
tration of India. Professor Lane-Poole notes, for 
instance, that ‘‘the very successful land revenue 
system of British India is little more than a modifica- 
tion of the principles” of taxation initiated by Todar 
Mal, the Rajput Chancellor of Akbar—principles, be it 
remembered, which were in flagrant contradiction to 
the law of Islam. The Mogul power, indeed, largely 
rested on the loyalty of the Rajput chiefs who were won 
over by the conciliatory policy of Akbar, and its fall was 
in great measure due to the reversal of that policy by 
Aurangzib, whom Professor Lane-Poole terms the 
Puritan Emperor. His Mohammedan intolerance led 
him to reimpose the jizya or poll-tax on unbelievers, a 


measure which lost him Rajput support and had much 
to do with that disastrous war with the Marathas 
which ended in the complete exhaustion of Mogul 
power. 

Professor Lane-Poole has made skilful use of the 
narratives of European travellers who visited the India 
of Akbar and his immediate successors, and his 
account of Sir Thomas Roe’s embassy in 1615 on 
behalf of the incipient East India Company will be read 
with special interest. Here and there we have markeda 
few misprints, ‘‘consequence ” for ‘‘consequences”, for 
example, on page 153 and perhaps ‘‘ vaward”’ for ‘‘ van- 
guard” on page 157. ‘‘ The lethargy of self-indulgence 
that too often etiolates the exotic”, moreover, is not a 
happy phrase. There is an excellent and serviceable 
index at the end of the book, and the spelling of proper 
names adopted by the author deserves all praise. 


“THE STARRY CHOIR.” 


** David and Bathshua.” By C. W. Wynne. London: 
Kegan Paul. 1903. 

‘*Songs of Dreams.” By Ethel Clifford. Lane. 
1903. 35. 6d. 

‘The Lonely Way.” By W. A. Adams. Fisher 
Unwin. 1903. 35. 6d. 

‘Wild Oats.” By Maurice C. Hime. 
Churchill. 1903. 1s. 


WE have changed since the old days. The pilgrimage 
to Castalia was once full of laborious days and 
the poet before he won fame had to do good work. 
Indeed every author once so won his fame. Balzac 
laboured in his garret and by sheer toil to which the 
public paid no heed got rid in his prentice days of all 
his follies and affectations and awkwardnesses ; and 
finally, just when his work deserved it, reached fame. 
We do it a different way now. Works are heard of 
before they are begun, we anticipate genius, we infer 
excellence from advertisement and so reach that fame 
which is estimated by editions. The pilgrim’s way is 
now the public street, and his garb a couple of 
sandwich-boards, sic itur ‘“‘ad astra”. ‘‘ David and 
Bathshua” does not, however, seem to have followed 
‘fad astra” by this route. That is an item to Mr. 
Wynne’s credit ; for it is an indignity to the muse to 
have her beauties cried in the streets as if else she 
might miss recognition or as if the multiplicity of 
admirers were the measure of her virtues. There is 
another, more essential divergence between the new 
and the old poet. Tennyson in that first version of 
‘“‘The Miller’s Daughter”, Browning in ‘“‘ Pauline”, 
Shelley in ‘‘ The Witch of Atlas”, even Shakespeare in 
‘* Venus and Adonis” were no match for their yeasty 
thought, ‘‘itself its own fever and pain”, struggling 
within them under the impulse to articulate form. 
These great men seemed encumbered by excess of 
inward power. It hampered utterance as excess of 
feeling overcomes the voice. Our modern poets—and 
it may be here lies their superiority—appear at once in 
panoply ; their Pegasus does not peck or stumble ; 
their voice has no stammer ; their performance antici- 
pates promise. And so they take us in. If art is 
perfect to begin with we expect an extravagance of 
perfection soon; and we do not get it. 

‘David and Bathshua” is full of the appearance of 
poetry. 

‘* Thus are our finer actions oft translated 
By meaner minds, and all our nobler uses 
Turn’d awry” 


says Uriah; and if you were a little sleepy, or muzzy, 
you might be deceived by the affectation of the Shake- 
spearean idiom into thinking this and other speeches 
the real stuff. The Poet Laureate, Mr. Wynne, Mr. 
Stephen Phillips and many more of them have borrowed 
the Muses’ masks and so wear them that now and 
again and for a little you forget in each case that the 
mask is a mask and how necessary it is for them to 
wear it. 

Yet ‘‘ David and Bathshua” is something of an accom- 
plishment, more than we expected from Mr. Wynne. 
If often the words are a mask to want of thought, the 
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ssion now and again is passionate and the tale is not 
ill-told. But he has mistaken an epic for adrama. It 
is a dramatic outrage to take the whole tale, the early 
sin and remorse and sense of doom, and then to leave 
David and Bathshua living happily ever after. In the 
Bible the death of the child is as the stroke of doom; 
in the drama it is a troublesome incident. Nor is it 
safe to re-express Bible speeches. Shakespeare was at 
his worst when he put Holinshed into blank verse ; 
Mr. Wynne is unbearable when he retranslates Nathan. 
The lyrics are thin and the humour unpleasant; but we 
must congratulate Mr. Wynne on having written him- 
self into a style which when a thought is behind it has 
a certain poetic quality. 

Miss Clifford, as poet, is the contradictory of Mr. 
Wynne. His work invites criticism, hers lulls it to 
sleep. After a successive reading of these songs of 
dreams one’s mind is droned into a monotone of im- 
pression from which no critical thought can emerge. 
Though each poem is none the worse on that account, 
the old rhymes are repeated with a childlike iteration 
that leaves little time to appreciate the difference of 
thought that may lie behind the repeated words, 
** Rain—again, face—place, call—all, rain—again, 
stone—alone, fire—desire”. So ten lines of the first 
essay of dreams end. The ‘‘ly” and ‘‘ie ” rhyme occurs 
endlessly ; and in one passage two consecutive lines 
end in the adverbial ‘‘ly”, a very unhappy example 
of the French, and very un-English la rime riche. 
One is loth to criticise a poet on the point of 
rhyme, because the freshest of poems may use rhymes 
more used up than any in the language. But a 
book must be judged as a book: one poem 
affects the next and the monotony of language 
in the tissue of the lyrics is but indicated in the repeti- 
tion of final syllables.- Somehow verses which have 
all appeared in evening papers do not bind well 
together. They want some interruption of sentiment 
or size which would have precluded acceptance in an 
evening paper. From first to last the volume has no 
break in its smooth simplicity of diction, in unaffected 
ease of flow; and at last what should be virtues 
become vices and we wish the easy flow to meet 
some barrier of pebbles if not of boulders, or to gather 
into the suspended power behind the weir. Miss 
Clifford’s verse has many admirers and the lyrics have 
seme admirable qualities. At their best they have 
that sense of mood, which is at least of the nature of 
inspiration. ‘‘The Song of Egypt ”—‘‘ Long ago, in 
Egypt, the strange kings were waking”—is a good 
example. But most of them are much too faithtul to 
their title. They are actually ‘‘ Dream Songs” and 
share the evasive qualities of most dreams: they 
make no impression that dwells in the mind into the 
waking hours. When the mood they induce is over, 
no line or thought but only a vague sensation of 
slumbrous music is left behind. 

In his latest work Captain Adams has not given his 
unhappy muse much chance. Of the eighty-seven very 
white pages eleven are occupied with newspaper 
criticisms of ‘‘ Rus Divinum” and eleven more with an 
address to his critics. One would like to know if 
Captain Adams, when he wrote these very heavy 
awkward lines abusing those whom he calls penny-a- 
liners, was aware that just so much space of his book 
would be devoted to quotations from the ‘‘ paras”, the 
word is Captain Adams’, of those who write criticism 
“for the paltry sum of thirty bob a week””—we again 
quote Captain Adams. He naturally prefers to trust in 
the People—who are better off than the critics—and we 
may leave his book with perfect confidence to their ap- 
preciation. Nevertheless it would have been well to give 
the critic some excuse for exercising his art. After all 
** Rus Divinum ” deserves a good deal of the notice it 
received. Captain Adams as the ‘‘ Happy Warrior” 
with a master bias to country scenes was an attractive 

re among the affected crowd of minor poets, and 
his love for the unwarlike woods and streams was 
genuine, if a little melancholy and egoistic. Even here, 
when he lapses to ‘‘ the laburnums’ threaded beads of 
gold, and lilac of the colour of soft skies ”, the piquancy 
of the original character of the author is for a moment 
restored. 

Mr. Hime has written much for many years but at 


this late date has first ‘‘commenced poet”. So he 
confesses, and in the confession as much as admits that 
he is no poet. We suspect also that he quotes his 
Horace against himself— 


‘* Neque si quis scribat, uti nos, 
Sermoni propiora, putes hunc esse poetam—” 


and with an added pun; for ‘‘sermoni”, which to 
Horace meant prose, may be here translated ‘a ser- 
mon”. ‘* Wild Oats” is indeed ‘‘a sermon in rhyme”; 
and Horace—si foret in terris—would no doubt have 
added ‘‘sermo merus”. But then Horace wasa carnal 
man. Others with less of this Horatian quality may 
like the rhymed seimon for a certain earnestness and 
quaint resemblance to the style of the old moralists. 
After all it is just as well now and again to spell vice 
and virtue with capital letters ; and when every lover of 
the arts insists that beauty is truth, why should not Mr. 
Hime be allowed to insist on the much more startling 
side of the paradox that truth, even a home truth, must 
also be beautiful ? If he is right, ‘‘ Wild Oats” is full 
of beauties. 


RELIGIOUS BLACKGUARDISM. 


‘*Bell the Cat, or Who Destroyed the Scottish 
Abbeys?” By John Jamieson. Stirling : Mackay. 
1902. 35. 6d. net. 


WE have often suspected that the general belief in 

the destruction of abbey buildings in Scotland 
by the Protestants is, in respect of the southern coun- 
ties, not quite accurate. There is no doubt whatever 
that the invasions of Scotland by order of Henry VIII. 
were largely responsible for irremediable mischief. Mr. 
Jamieson, on this basis, argues that the conduct of the 
Protestants throughout Scotland has also been maligned. 
It is obvious that an admirable work by Mr. Butler (an 
American architect) on the ruined abbeys of Scotland 
has inspired the present volume, the professed object of 
which is to prove, that so far from promoting the 
destruction of the ecclesiastical buildings, it was the 
desire of John Knox and his supporters to preserve 
them. What Mr. Jamieson means by preservation is 
however the maintenance of bare walls. Every symbol 
associated with Christian belief, whether internal or 
external, was most righteously destroyed after inflam- 
matory addresses by the said John Knox and his 
comrades, such symbols representing idolatry pure and 
simple. If anything can reasonably be argued in 
mitigation of the verdict, hitherto unanimous, that the 
conduct of John Knox was deplorable, Mr. Jamieson is 
not the right advocate. He has learnt a few architec- 
tural terms, principally we suspect from Mr. Butler, and 
has derived from the same probable source some idea 
of the monastic histories. But of the state of the 
monasteries in the sixteenth century and of the statute 
laws which affected them he knows nothing. He does 
not appear to understand the difference between an 
abbot and a commendator, and when he accuses the 
monks of alienating their lands to their friends, he 
exhibits complete ignorance of the statutes requiring 
them to grant absolute ownership to their ‘* kindly 
tenants”. Mr. Jamieson adopts the very simple course 
of assuming that everyone living before his Apostle 
was a Catholic and gravely assures us that the crimes 
of the Barbarians, whom it was the duty of the Church 
to try to civilise, are imputable to Catholicism. The 
real object of the author is to use a title for his book— 
importing argument—as a peg on which to hang one 
of the most disgraceful polemical essays we have ever 
read, 

That monastic buildings went to decay after they 
had ceased to be inhabited is vatural enough, and in 
this respect Scotland is no worse than England, 
but the Protestants in Scotland were iconoclasts 
everywhere. They destroyed most of the churches, and 
every cathedral but one. They ‘‘ purged them of 
idolatry”, drove all their custodians away, and then 
left them to natural decay. And now we are told 
that they wished to preserve them! We are not 
however unmindful that in the brief period when 
Presbyterianism was the dominant sect in England 
the work of destruction was not omitted. Most 
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of the great churches of England suffered during 
the Rebellion and if the tyranny of the Puritans had not 
mercifully been overthrown probably not a statue nor a 
cross would now ornament an English cathedral. Mr. 
Jamieson exhibits the most amazing ignorance in 
historical details. John Hamilton Archbishop of S. 
Andrews was bastard brother of the Duke of Hamilton ! 
No priest was put to death for saying Mass! Claud 
Hamilton was Abbot of Paisley and a priest! Some 
quasi-historical statements seem to indicate an intent 
to mislead. Luther took a wife, instead of a concubine, 
‘‘as was the habit of the priests in that age”; the 
fact that Luther was a monk who had voluntarily taken 
vows irrespective of priesthood it would not suit the 
author to state. Theauthor’s animus is perhaps best 
exhibited by his introduction of the persecution of the 
Covenanters. How this can be relevant to the professed 
object of the work, or how that persecution can be 
attributed to the idolatrous Pagans—otherwise Roman 
Catholics—one must be a fanatic to imagine. The 
work is in short a Protestant lecture of the typical 
Puritan and militant dissenting style, which if delivered 
viva voce would not improbably create a riot. 

We presume that few students of history are now 
prepared to deny that there was widespread corruption 
and licentiousness in high places at the dawn of the 
sixteenth century. In no country was the state of 
the Church worse than in Scotland. Reformation 
thorough and startling was absolutely necessary. It 
is easy then to understand that some, seeing 
the spiritual character of Christianity practically for- 
gotten, should violently denounce the immorality of 
their day. It is also easy to excuse men who, 
acting as they supposed under Divine guidance, may 
have overstepped the line between Reformation and 
Destruction. Such argument in defence of the new 
preachers is admissible. But in fact the religion 
which for a thousand years at least had been supposed 
to be that of Christ was in Scotland absolutely anni- 
hilated. Not an outward sign, nor an inward mystery 
remained, and in this respect the iconoclasm promoted 
by John Knox differed from that in England. The 
object of the work under review is not merely to defend 
this, but to insult the religious feeling of everyone who 
retains any Catholic belief. The author’s references to 
Transubstantiation and the Mass are disgraceful. They 
would not be tolerated in educated society. They are 
so offensive that we prefer not to quote them. The 
close of a paragraph on page 130, in which Catholics 
are called ‘‘ worshippers of Cybele y-clept the Virgin 
Mary” is a good example of the utter vulgarity of the 
whole work. All the stock insults appear ; the Cross 
is a remains of Phallic worship, every detail of Catholic 
ceremonial is Pagan, Egyptian and immoral. There is 
no real argument, nothing but language deliberately 
chosen to wound every Churchman. We cannot 
assume that Mr. Jamieson represents any existing 
religious school, even in a country where the appalling 
doctrine of Predestination to Eternal Misery took the 
place of the Ancient Faith. Mr. Jamieson’s work is 
one which probably no London publisher in the front 
rank would have deigned to print. 


NOVELS. 


“Conrad in Quest of his Youth.” By Leonard 
Merrick. London: Grant Richards. 1903. 6s. 


The quest of youth is a search sad or humourous as 
one may please to make it. A man may by taking 
thought add years to the length of his youth, but once 
he lets it slip he has lost it for ever, and no amount of 
looking will lead him back to it. Conrad goes the most 
perverse way to find ‘‘ those dear days when we were so 
unhappy ” ; perverse that is for his intelligence which 
should have warned him that the most deluding sign- 
posts to vanished youth are those with whom one has 
been young. Only on the theory that time has stood 
still for us alone, and by the acceptance of the coming 
generation as our contemporaries, can even the shadows 
of the old illusions be coaxed across our path. Conrad 
discovers as much after stupidly summoning his old 
playmates to assist him, and trying vainly to rekindle his 


heart with his first love, who, disguised as a matron of 
forty, makes a more creditable though less confident 
effort than he to evoke the old affection. Yet his 
quest is gratified at last; for, in searching for 
his own youth, he finds someone else’s; and, falling 
in love with it, in recapturing with one kind of blind- 
ness achieves all the sensations of the other. 


‘*A Free Lance of To-day.” By Hugh Clifford. 
London: Methuen. 1903. 6s. 

Mr. Hugh Clifford’s new story is a further proof of 
his ability to write an adventurous romance full of the 
peculiar colour of the Far East. His hero is a 
young Englishman who sickened of the humdrum 
life in a Singapore banking house and fell a victim 
to the glamour of the East; when we meet him 
he has acquired a close knowledge of Eastern life and 
character but is at a stand as to what to do next; 
and so he readily falls in with a suggestion that he 
shall engineer the importing of a cargo of munitions of 
war into Acheh. Just before setting out he meets an 
old friend of his father’s, Mr. Bellingham, with his two 
daughters, and thence develops the expected love story. 
The expedition is successful and the arms duly reach 
the King of Acheh, and Maurice Curzon—the free lance 
in question—is seeking to leave the Dutch-ruled terri- 
tory where he is not particularly safe, when the 
Bellinghams’ yacht is wrecked and he is in for a new 
series of adventures. This will sufficiently indicate the 
fact that the story has no lack of incident. For the 
rest it may be said that Mr. Clifford succeeds admirably 
in imparting a sense of local atmosphere to his pages, 
and sketches his unconventional men of the East even 
more excellently than his more conventional European 
types ; he has turned an “international incident ’’”—the 
wreck of the ‘‘ Nisero””—to very good account as the 
crucial point of a capital story. 


‘*The Bonnet Conspirators: a Story of 1815.” By 
Violet A. Simpson.” London: Smith, Elder. 
1903. 6s. 

The smugglers who played in a robuster age the part 
to which passive resisters aspire to-day, and proved 
that as a nation we are no more essentially law-abiding 
than logical, have filled very many volumes of more or 
less readable fiction, but from their doings Miss 
Simpson has drawn fresh and genuine comedy. The 
scene of her story is laid on the Sussex coast just 
after Waterloo, and the bonnet which figures in it so 
largely belonged to the dignified lady of the 
manor, and for a few hours of crisis became the 
innocent receptacle of a piece of smuggled lace. The 
graceless nephew of Lady Hepzibah, playing with 
smuggling just for the fun of the thing, had no sus- 
picion that he and his companions were being used as 
pawns in a game intended to secure the escape of 
Napoleon. Hence came a very pretty intrigue, which 
plunged his sister into perilous adventures. The slight 
story is very attractive, and the only criticism called 
for is that it is a mistake to suggest that a doctor 
middle-aged in 1815 could have been concerned in the 
’45, or that—granting the possibility—a Scotch Jacobite 
would have had sympathy with Buonaparte. 


‘The King of Folly Island.” By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
London: Duckworth. 1903. 35. 6d. 

For all except the writer’s friends—and very often for 
them also—the republication in volume form of short 
stories which have already appeared in magazines is 
extremely trying. Unless the stories are very good or 
the author very distinguished the reader is apt to be 
exasperated at the reprint, while the fact that he has 
been induced to buy a volume in the belief that it is 
new matter, afterwards to discover that it contains 
stories which he was pleased, perhaps, to read once but 
which he certainly does not wish to read twice, is 
sufficient to make him eschew the purchase of ‘‘ col- 
lections” for the rest of his natural life. If then we 
except this volume of Miss or Mrs. Jewett from the list 
—a long one—of short stories which should not have 
been republished we shall be understood to give it no 
small measure of praise. The stories were, in our 
opinion, deserving of collection in volume form because 
they deal with unusual and out-of-the-way aspects of 
life and because they contain certain literary quali- 
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ties which give them a permanent value, so that he who 
hath once read can turn yet again to the pages and find 
therein both pleasure and profit for himself. 


“*In the Garden of Charity.” By Basil King. London: 
Harpers. 1903. 6s. 

Heartily welcome is this tale of the Nova Scotian 
‘shore, the distant and rugged land which was once 
Acadia. A race of fisherfolk whose names betray their 
Gallic origin, descendants of those exiles who found 
their way back to their adopted land after the cruel 
deportation which suggested Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evange- 
line” ; a few immigrants from New England, who held 
by King George and became refugees in consequence ; 
an inferior race, half Greek, half Indian: such is the 
ethnical environment in which Mr. King has laid his 

ignant history of two women and aman. The man 
is a commonplace bigamist ; the pith of the story is the 
long duel between the two women, wide asunder in 
temperament as the poles, whom he injured. The 
reader may find it hard to accept the final reconcilia- 
tion of these two, so deeply-rooted were their causes of 
enmity ; but he will certainly not regret the hours he 
has passed in Charity Pennland’s garden, and, in the 
company of the untamed Hagar Levanti, amid those 
primzval woods and on that wild shore where still 
** From its rocky caverns the deep-voiced neighbouring 

ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail 

of the forest”. 


‘Juicy Joe.” By James Blyth. 
Richards. 1903. 6s. 

Mr. Blyth claims to have had something of a 
purpose in presenting the natives of East Anglia as 
they are. Doubtless he will add knowledge to those 
who are ignorant of the people, but his picture lacks 
that delicacy of detail, that suggestion of innumerable 
planes of thought, that deepening back of the social 
atmosphere which gives to such a story its chief value. 
His characters may be real enough, but they are all 
arranged for our inspection on a definite surface, stuck 
in an unsavoury slime of drunkenness and indecency 
‘like flies in fly-paper, with their legs in the air. Also 
‘the subtle differences in rustic character are spoilt by 
the introduction, as heroine, of a London lady, who, 
though not morally superior, affords, with the lime- 
light always on her as she moves through the story, a 
contrast in refinement that blurs the finer local shades. 
A larger experience of the poor would have saved the 
author from his attitude of shocked wonder, and a 
better acquaintance with the pen might have diminished 
‘his use of witchcraft. He styles his story a romance, 
perhaps ironically ; for he has written a melodrama. 


“*The Duke Decides.” By Headon Hill. London: 
Cassell. 1903. 6s. 

This novel may appeal to those who appreciate sensa- 
‘tion though it be destitute of probability. A ne’er-do- 
wellis in straits at New York when a stranger engages 
‘him to “‘ plant faked United States Treasury bonds on 
the Bank of England to the tune of three million 
sterling”. Then he learns that his uncle and cousin 
are dead and that he has succeeded to a dukedom. 
** He now knew that his true description would appear 
in the next issue of Debrett as Charles Augustus 
Trevor Fitzroy Hanbury, seventh Duke of Beaumanoir, 
with a rent-roll of two hundred thousand a year. And 
‘he stood committed, on pain of assassination, to aid 
and abet in the palming off of bogus bonds on the Bank 
of England!” Naturally, exciting complications ensue, 
though why he did not try to square his persecutors 
is by no means clear. The mystery of the chief con- 
spirator’s identity is cleverly sustained. 


**No. 3 The Square.” By Florence Warden. London: 
John Long. 1903. 

There ought to be a close-time for certain ideas, and 
perhaps the one that needs it most is the hypothesis of 
a gang of ruffians, concerned in the unlawful acquisition 
of plunder, of whom one breaks faith and decamps with 
‘the booty, which he bequeaths to an innocent heir. 
The idea is a good foundation for sensational fiction, 
but most of its possible developments have been 
-worked out by this time. Thus the house at Gosport, 


London: Grant 


called No. 3 The Square, although a repository of 
hidden treasure, is not so valuable an asset as a certain 
House on the Marsh familiar to most of us. Miss 
Warden gives more life to her puppets than most of 
her rivals, and her new book is very passable sensa- 
tionalism, but the various secrets are easily guessed. 


‘* His Eligible Grace the Duke and Other Stories.” By 
Arabella Kenealy. London: Digby, Long. 1903, 
6s 


One-and-twenty short stories make up Miss Kenealy’s 
latest volume. They are such stuff as our railway book.- 
stalls groan under anew each week in piled-up penny- 
worths, and why they were allowed to appear in the 
honourable guise of a real book none but author and 
publisher can tell. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ The India of the Queen.” By Sir W. W. Hunter. 
Longmans. 1903. 9s. net. 

This volume contains a selection from Sir. W. Hunter's 
essays on Indian subjects, edited by Lady Hunter with an 
introduction by Mr. Skrine. The motive which prompted the 
republication must command respect. But it may be doubted 
whether the book is best calculated to enhance Hunter's 
reputation. There is too much in it to revive the regret that 
he was led aside by the ephemeral work of the journalist to 
neglect the greater and more enduring work of the historian. 
The introduction adds nothing to the value of the volume. 
Mr. Skrine has already said his say and can no longer claim 
the indulgence which might be accorded to a biographer when 
he carries his eulogies so far as to declare that Hunter, who 
never held an important executive or administrative post, has 
left an enduring mark on the administration of India. More 
than half the volume is occupied by voluminous articles con- 
taining much controversial matter, written for a particular 
purpose at a particular time and possessing little permanent 
value. Of a different class is the masterly monograph styled 
“The Ruin of Aurangzeb ”—a striking specimen of Hunter's 
powers as a writer of history. “A River of Ruined Capitals” 
recalls the earliest and freshest of his greater works. But “A 
Forgotten Oxford Movement” is scarcely of sufficient general 
interest or attraction as a narrative to deserve reproduction. 
The story of the Hungarian Csoma de Kérés—the Pilgrim 
Scholar—told with all the grace and charm of Hunter’s best 
style preserves the memory of a rare and noble nature whose 
labours and sacrifices he has rescued from oblivion. 


Revised and con- 
London: Cassell. 


London: 


‘“‘ A New French and English Dictionary.” 
siderably enlarged by James Boielle. 
1903. 75. 6d. 

The vocabulary of the French and English section of this 
well-known dictionary is enlarged by only eighteen pages ; that 
of the English and French section by as many as seventy- 
four pages; but this increase of printed matter is 
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unfortunately too largely made up of words archaic, sesqui- 
pedalian, obsolescent, obsolete, outlandish and rare, to the 
necessary exclusion, from a-dictionary of strictly limited size, of 
words and phrases common use :in writing and in speech. 
In many instances only the principal accent of the English 
words is indicated, and it is not always on the right syllable, as 
in the words “ consuetudinary” and “consummate” (adj.), or 
in the right place, as in the word “serious” ; while where the 
principal and the secondary accent are marked, as in the word 
“dewbesprent ”, they are not differentiated as they might be by 
a heavy and a light mark for the principal and the secondary 
accent respectively. The phonetic transliteration which has been 
adopted is not always a safe guide to the correct pronunciation of 
English. Some faults are due to following in the wake of pre- 
decessors, large and small, in the same field. The mould of 
modern French was cast nearly three centuries ago, and from 
then until now, not a single French and English dictionary worthy 
of the two languages in which the best of modern European 
‘jiterature is written, has been produced. Most editors have not 
usually mastered the elementary fact that the two divisions of 
the work are not independent of each other so that if “ panier 
roulant” ecuals “go-cart”, if “boulotter” equals “to jog 
along”, if “libellé” equals “ wording ”, if “clos d’équarrissage ” 
equals “ knacker’s yard”, if “sens intime” equals ‘ conscious- 
ness”, then “consciousness”, “knacker’s yard”, “ wording ”, 
“to jog along”, “go-cart”, must be respectively “sens 
intime”, “clos équarrissage”, ‘‘libellé”, ‘‘ boulotter”, 
‘* panier roulant”. Should an editor arise who is capable 
of grasping this simple principle, he will have introduced an 
improvement which students of the French and English 
languages will welcome. 


“A Naturalist in Indian Seas, or Four Years with the Royal 
Indian Marine Survey Ship ‘ Investigator’.” By A. Alcock. 
London: Murray. 1902. 18s. net. 

This book is divided into two parts : an introduction, which 

deals with the origin of the Indian Marine Survey and the 
methods of surveying, and gives a most interesting narrative of 
the authors voyages in the “ Investigator”; and a second 
part which deals, in a scientific yet—to the non-scientific mind 
—a very intelligible manner, with the deep-sea fauna of the 
Indian region. Two appendices contain respectively a table of 
the “ Investigator’s ” deep-sea dredging: stations, and a biblio- 
graphy of the works dealing with the collections made in that 
vessel by the surgeon-naturalists serving in it. The work is thus 
indispensable for any student of the deep-sea fauna of the 
Eastern seas, in virtue of this its latter portion; while the 
introduction makes it a worthy companion to such well-known 
classics of the outdoor naturalist as Wallace’s “ Malay Archi- 
pelago” and Bates’ “ Naturalist on the Amazons”. So interest- 
ing is this portion of the work that it may make the general 
reader grudge the deep-sea student the special portion set aside 
for his delectation, though this is so plainly written that it 
provokes an interest in the “submerged tenth” of the sea 
greater than that evoked by any previous treatise on the 
subject. 


*“Old-Age Pensions.” London: Macmillan. 1903. 25. 6d. net. 

The Committee on Old-Age Pensions which was formed about 
two years ago by a number of gentlemen, all of whom are 
a to a State system of old-age pensions, have issued 
this collection of short papers as the fruits of the committee’s 
work. There is a good deal of information and a good deal of 
argument to support the committee’s attitude. But it is all 
vitiated by the assumption of the Charity Organisation 
principles that State aid means pauperism and the undermining 
of the individuality and family life. The committee believes 
any such change as is proposed in the policy of public relief 
would be reactionary and disastrous, and they publish this book 
to show that they do not intend “to relax their vigilance or 
take off their armour”. It is a fair challenge and the subject 
has come again to the front just now by being associated with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals. 


* Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Juillet. 3f. 

M. Charmes writes with cordiality yet with reasonable self- 
restraint on the reception given to M. Loubet in London. The 
best result of the visit has been the display of common sense 
which has followed on the whole on both sides of the Channel. 
Nothing but good can ceme of the reciprocal visits of King and 
President so long as their respective countries forbear from 
exaggerating the possible effects. IM. Goyau commences what 
promises to a very interesting study of Catholicism in 
Germany between 1800 and 1848 but the majority of English 
readers will turn to M. Leroy Beaulieu’s article on “ British 
Imperialism at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century”. The 
writer is so well known for his friendly sentiments towards this 
country that his readers will receive his opinions with respect if 
not with acquiescence. Both as a Frenchman and a political 
economist of the old-fashioned school he is of course opposed 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s views. He makes his points clearly and 
without wearisome repetition which is more than can be said 
for many British protagonists on either side of the discussion, 
at all events as yet. [sut for anyone who knows Canadian 
sentiment on the matter, the ease with which he predicts the 
absorption of our premier colony in the United States in the 


event of a breach with ourselves appears hardly justified, 
Complete independence is far more likely. 


“Old Days in Diplomacy” by Miss Disbrowe (Jarrold, 
10s. 6d. net) contains interesting correspondence and diary 
excerpts relating to the public service of Sir Edward Cromweli 
Disbrowe. Diplomacy at the Hague and Stockholm and some 
earlier missions form the main part of the book.—* The Wild 
Garden” (Murray. os. 6d.) is a new edition of one of Mr. 
Robinson’s standard books. It is admirably produced. No 
gardening books that are being produced at the present time 
can compare with Mr. Robinson’s in illustration, and few are 
better to read for pleasure or refer to for information.— 
“Sketches of Oid Downshire” (Sands. 5s. net) by the Rev. 
Abbot Snow appeal to those educated at Downside School in 
Somerset. It deals with the study and the playground.—“A 
Naturalist’s Calendar” (Cambridge University Press) is a 
reprint of the field natural history records of Leonard Jenyns 
kept at Swaffham Bulbeck between 1820 and 1831. It is well 
edited by Mr. Francis Darwin of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Charles Darwin was a special admirer of the work of Jenyns 
afterwards Blomefield. 

A change from the India paper and pocket reprints of the 
English classics to the older and heavier style of production is 
not unpleasing at times. Indeed there are a good many books 
which somehow we never wish to take the “ up-to-date ” form. 
There is a suggestion of meretriciousness about, for instance, 
some of the poets and essayists in extremely modern form with 
pretty, catchy little pictures by book illustrators who look on their 
authors as so much lucrative raw material. Milton’s poems 
(Cambridge: at the University Press. 55. net), edited with 
critical notes by Mr. W. Aldis Wright, is of the old style 
of reprint.“ It is solidly done in all respects, and the editor 
has wisely stowed his scholarly notes away at the end.—An 
addition to the “Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and 
Coloured Books” is Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield ” 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d. net). It has reproductions of Thomas 
Rowlandson’s original illustrations. This is a case where 
modern illustrators’ work seems to us more in keeping with 
the spirit of the story than contemporary art. So much of 
Rowlandson here is sheer caricature, which we do not want in 
the “Vicar of Wakefield.” Still the illustrations have been 
ingeniously reproduced.—Two other volumes in the same 
series are “Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities” and “ Handley 
Cross” both by Surtees. 35. 6d. each. 


THEOLOGY. 


“Dangers of the Apostolic Age.” By the Right Rev. J. 
Moorhouse. London: Macmillan; New York: the 
Macmillan Company. 1903. 35. net. 

Years ago the Bishop of Manchester wrote a series of lectures 
on the Epistles to the Galatians, Colossians, and Hebrews, and 
the problems therein contained. We learn from his pages that 
when he wrote the late Archbishop Temple was still only 
“Bishop”, the late Dean Farrar was an Archdeacon, the late 
Lord Selborne was still alive, and the late Canon Liddon only 
just dead ; while Professor Ramsay had not yet propounded 
the South Galatian theory, nor had Harnack startled the theo- 
logical world by maintaining that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was written by Priscilla; so that it was a long time ago ; even 
the preface, which most authors write last, is dated November 
1890, Then apparently Bishop Moorhouse put his book on 
one side, and now after twelve years or more he publishes it 
without bringing it up to date or explaining to the reader why 
he has produced from his treasure only things old. However 
the Bishop loves philosophy more than criticism and his prin- 
cipal aim is to get down to the philosophic and theological 
problems which underlie controversies, and these are fairly 
permanent. We have read with interest his chapter on the 
Atonement which seems to us the best in the book ; yet we 
cannot think that his theory explains the Cross and the Cruci- 
fixion, or makes the Saviour’s death more than a proof of His 
obedience to the Father and an object lesson of His love 
for us. 


“The Grace of Life; a Series of Short Papers on Practical 
Religion for Busy People.” By R. L. Ottley. “London: 
Rivingtons. 1903. 35. net. 

Weadvise Mr. Ottley to give up enlightening the British public 
on Old Testament criticism and devote himself to writing on 
Christian ethics. When he contributed an essay on that sub- 
ject to “ Lux Mundi” it was one of the best in the book ; and 
this little volume is a series of excellent papers on the Christian 
life, its discipline and its characteristics. They were written 
for an American paper and the author has consulted his readers’ 
feelings by drawing most of his illustrations from the biographies 
of eminent Americans ; but there is an air of rest, of quietness 
and confidence about his writing which we doubt whether any- 
thing but Oxford and an English country Rectory could impart. 
“The Wisdom of James the Just.” By the Right Rev. W. 

Boyd Carpenter. London: Isbister. 1903. 595. 

There is room for a good popular exposition of the Epistle 

of S. James, for Professor Mayor’s admirable commentary is a 
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book for students. No doubt S. James is on the whole simple 
and clear ; but there are passages in him which are as hard as 
anything in_the New Testament, while such questions as the 
date of the Epistle and its relation to S. Paul’s teaching on faith 
and works are worthy of the best efforts of the best commen- 
tator. A sound exposition of the book, intelligible to the in- 
telligent or even to the dull, would be a boon to many a lay- 
man. Unfortunately the Bishop of Ripon does not satisfy 
these requirements ; he has not caught the _— of the author. 
Inhis introduction he says that the Epistle is short, compact, con- 
taining a wholesome philosophy of life, full of teaching, vigorous, 
practical ; his own “study” is the reverse ; it is diffuse, vapid, 
commonplace, full of repetition, with little philosophy or teach- 
ing, with many words and few thoughts ; he has wasted a very 
good opportunity. 
“Five of the latest utterances of Frederick Temple, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” London : Macmillan. 1903. Is. net. 
"It was a wise and timely thought which suggested the publi- 
cation of these addresses ; and by a happy coincidence they 
represent just. the subjects which were nearest Archbishop 
Temple’s heart and to the furtherance of which he had devoted 
his life; education, temperance, foreign missions, and the 
spiritual life of the clergy. The five utterances are a charge to 
his candidates at the Trinity Ordination in 1902, a speech on 
Temperance delivered at Salisbury, a Sermon on Foreign 
Missions, a visitation charge on Foreign Missions, and the 
historic speech in the House of Lords on the Education Bill. 
All are clear, direct, massive and impressive in their simplicity ; 
none more so than the Ordination charge ; we have never read 
anything more solemn than the Archbishop’s appeal for the 
complete consecration of the Christian minister's life. 
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C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


: “ Brrxpecx, Lonpon.” 


FOR THE HAIR. Preserves, beautifies, nourishes it. Nothing equals it. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and RowLanps, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 
Sizes 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies rece‘ved. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUME II. NOW READY. 
Edition de Luxe of the 


WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


In 15 Monthly Volumes. 
Uniform with the Editions de Luxe of Tennyson, Lamb, Kingsley, 
FitzGerald, Pater, and Kipling 
The Edition will be strictly limited to 775 Copies. Price ros. 6d. net 
per Volume, and orders will only be taken for Complete Sets. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B. 


By CHARLES L. GRAVES. 
With Photogravure Portraits, &c. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
World.—“ in more delightful biographies, whether in subject or in treatment, 
have appeared in recent years.” 


AUGUST NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
Contents ror AUGUST: 
MAXWELL’S | = Ae OF THE PAST. 


SrerHen Gwynn. 
L-XXIV, THE AND IMPERIAL 


ta OR FREE TRADE? NCE. ae Editor of the 
. Row.anp. I azine. 
' A VILLAGE CRICKET CLUB. 


SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN HECTOR BERLIOZ. By J. Curx 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


AND THE PURI- 
THE SAINT OF BAALBEC. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The AUGUST NUMBER contains: 

THE LATER YEARS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. (Unpublished Letters 
to Mrs. Hughes. II.) Being his own account of his literary labours, business 
adversities, family life, and last days. Edited by Horace G. Hutcuinson. 

AN — GAME PARK. I. Sir Edmund Loder's Seat at Leonardslee, 

Sussex. By. losepH M. Gregson. II. Foreign Animals at Lepnardslee. By 
Cuartes R. Knicur. 

NEW LIGHT ON LHASA, THE FORBIDDEN CITY. By J. Denixer. 

Introduction by W. Woopvii.te RockHILL. 


THE ted VAN. X. By Wuirternc, Author of “‘ No. 5 John 
ree’ 


By Sir Ricuarp Jess, M.P. 
THE VISIONARY. 


ILLUSTRATED MA GAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The AUGUST NUMBER contains: 
* NAPOLEON'S” WAGON-SHED CAMPAIGN. By G. M. L. Brown. 


THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. Serial Story. 
By Howarp Py te. 


=e WE ROYS WERE STORMBOUND ON MINOT’S LIGHTHOUSE 
Story. By ParmMALee McFappen. 


IN A FOREST AFLAME. Story. By H. S. Canr1evp. 
MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 


| MR. JOHN LANE announces the publication 
| to-day of this romance, the authorship of 
which 1s still a mystery. The extraordinary 
demand from the trade and the general public 
ts doubtless due to the interest created by the 
comments of the press. Mr. Lane believes, 
however, that as soon as the book reaches the 
reading public tt will by its uncommon merits 
fully sustain the reputation with which its 
unique adventures have equipped it. 


At all Libraries, Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 6s, 


THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 


With Map and Publisher’s Note. 6s. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Victoria, Queen and Ruler (Emily Crawford). Arrowsmith. 6s. 

The Life-Work of George Frederick Watts, R.A. (Hugh Macmillan), 
Dent. 45. 6d. net. 

FICTION. 

Light and Shade (Arthur H. Holmes). Burleigh. 2s. 6d. 

Children of Tempest (Neil Munro). Blackwood. 6s. 

Carita (Eyre Hussey). Jacob. . 6d. 

The Wizard’s Mantle (M. Y. Halidom. New edition). Burleigh. 

Hugh Brotherton, Curate (Frances Home). Ward, Lock. 6s. 
cient Saints: aTale of Maine (Marshall Saunders); The 
Washingtonians (P. B. Mackie). Bell. 6s. each. 

The Baptist Ring (Weatherby Chesney) ; Mrs. Peter Howard (Mary 
E, Mann); egg and One Elder (E. Maria Albanesi), 
Methuen. 6s. each 

The Adventures of Prince Aga Mirza (Aquila Kempster). Unwin. 25, 

A Drama of Sunshine Played in Homburg (Mrs. Aubrey Richardson, 
‘‘ The First Novel Library”). Unwin. 6s. 

The Burden of Her Youth (L. LT. Meade). Long. 6s. 

The Baton Sinister (George Gilbert), Long. 6s. 

Iskander (M. M. Kirkman). Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. 

ScHOOL Books. 

Steel and Iron for Advanced Students (Arthur H. Hiorns). Mac- 
millan. 10s. 6d. 

Un Episode de Waterloo ~ Stendhal. Edited by Maurice A, 
Gerothwohl). Murray. 

ae Part II. (E. M. ene and S. R. N. Bradley). Murray, 


A — ion to French Verse (H. J. Chaytor). Murray. 25. 6d, 

‘The Story of the World” :—The Awakening of Europe ; The Dis- 
covery of New Worlds ; On the Shores of the Great Sea (M. B, 
Synge). Blackwood. 

Exercises in French Prose (E. G. H. North and L. G. dA. Hun- 
tingdon), 2s. 6d.; Elementary Conversational French Reader 
(B. Bué), 1s. Rivingtons. 

Aristotle on Education (Translated and Edited by John Burnet), 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 2s. 6d. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

An Introduction to Systematic Philosophy (Walter T. Marvin), 12s. 6d. 
net ; ‘Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society (Richard T, 
Ely), 5s. net. Macmillan. 

Sight and teal in Childhood (Robert Brudenell Carter and A. H. 
Cheatle). Scientific Press. 2s, net. 

— Batteries (By an Engineer). Alabaster, Gatehouse and Co, 


The ‘Shambles of Science (Lizzy a af Hageby and Leisa K. 
Schartau). Ernest Bell. 35. 6a. ne 


ay 
The Veiled Majesty (Rev. W. J. Kelly). Washbourne. 5s. 
The Pentecostal Gift (Members of "the Scottish Church Society), 
MacLehose. 3s. 6d. net. 
Miracles and Supernatural Religion (James Morris Whiton). Mac- 
millan. 35. net. 
From Letter to Spirit (Edwin A. Abbott). Black. 6s. 
Musical Service: Is it Right? (James Neil. Second edition). 
Simpkin, Marshall. 
The Birth of Jesus Christ (Wilhelm Soltau). Black. 15. 6d. net. 
The Virgin Birth of Christ (Paul Lobstein. Translated into English 
by Victor, Leuliette. Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison). 
Williams and Norgate. x 
Are the Critics Right ? (Wilhelm Moller. Translated from the German 
C. H. Irwin). R.T.S. 2s. 6d. 
A Plea for a Worshipful Church (Rev. John Hunter). Dent. Is. net. 
The City of Peace (By Those Who Have Entered It). Dublin: 
Sealy. 2s. 6d. 
The Beginnings of Christianity (Paul Wernle. Translated by Rev. 
G. A. Bienemann. Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison. Vol. I.). 
Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. 


TRAVEL, 
En Irlande (Par Charles Schindler). Paris: Félix Juven. 37-50. 
A Book of North Wales (S. Baring-Gould). Methuen. 6s. 
Scotland. Black. 8s. 6d. 
At Home in India, or be-Taza (Mrs. Herbert Reynolds). 
Drane. 6s. 
VERSE. 
Mors et Victoria. Longmans. 5s. net. 
Poems in Rhyme and Blank Verse (John Dennistoun Wood). Melville 
and Mullen. 45, 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

American Almanack, Year-Book, &c. (Second Edition). W. R. 
Hearst. 

Birds of Tennyson, The (Watkin Watkins). Porter. 6s. net. 

Chinese Books and MSS. in the British Museum, Supplementary 
Catalogue of (R. K. Douglas). British Museum. 

Economic Ideals (James Dundas White). F. R. Henderson. 2s. net. 

Holidays, The, Where to Stay and What to See. Walter Hill. 15. 

Stevensoniana (Edited by J. A. Hammerton). Grant Richards. 
12s. 6d. net. 

With the Army Service Corps in South Africa (Sir Wodehouse 
Richardson). Richardson and Co. 2s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY:—The Church Quarterly 
Review, 6s. ; The Ancestor, 5s.; The Jewish Quarterly Review, 
35. 6d. ; The Sun-Children’s Budget, 6¢.; The Atlantic Monthly, 
1s. ; The Advertising World, 6d. ; The Lamp, 15¢. ; Ord och 
Bild (Stockholm), 147. ; Dun’s Review. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Important Offer to Readers of the 
“ Saturday Review.” 


THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF. 


A series of I9 Volumes on vital subjects, written 
by such specialists as L. T. Hobhouse, George 
Jacob Holyoake, Henry Dunckley, Thorold Rogers, 
and the Rt. Honble. John Morley, 


NOW OFFERED ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN AT HALF PRICE. 


The published price of these Volumes is 
£3 6s. 6d., but we are able to offer them to our 
readers, for a short time only, at half price, viz. 
£1 I3s. 3d., in instalments, or, if you prefer to 
pay cash, a further discount of Js. 3d. may be 
deducted. 


MR, CHAMBERLAIN’S FISCAL POLICY, 


At the present moment, when the one topic of 
discussion is Mr. Chamberlain's new fiscal policy, 
all thinking men and women should read Mr. John 
Morley’s authoritative life of Richard Cobden. 


WE OFFER THIS STANDARD BIOGRAPHY AT HALF PRICE. 
THIS OFFER CANNOT REMAIN OPEN INDEFINITELY. 


Hundreds of these Volumes have been sold at 
the full price of 3s. 6d., making £3 6s. 6d. the 
set, and were a bargain even then; but now when 
the great fiscal principles with which they deal 
are being discussed, we offer them on the instal- 
ment plan at HALF PRICE. 


Fill up the Order Form below and send without d 6 
p ut delay, or you may 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 
1.—THE ENGLISH PEASANT : HIS PAST AND PRESENT. 


By RICHARD HEATH. 

2.—THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. By L. T. Hosuouss, M.A. 
Preface by R. B. HALDANE, M.P. 

3 and 4.—SIXTY YEARS OF AN AGITATOR’S LIFE: 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2 Vols. 
Fourth Edition. 

and 6.-BAMFORD’S PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A 
DICAL. Edited and with an Introduction by HENRY DUNCKLEY 
(VERAX ”). 2 Vols. 

7 and 8—THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY : Lectures on Political Economy and its History, delivered 
at Oxford 1887-1888. By Prof. THOROLD ROGERS. 2 Vols. 


9 and 10.—THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Prof. THoROLD RocERs. 2 Vols. 


11 and 12.—CHARLES BRADLAUGH: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. By his Daughter. 2 Vols. 


13 and 14.—THE INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, selected from the Writings of William White, with a 
Preparatory Note by his Son, and an Introduction by Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

5 16.—LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. By Mortey. 
2 Vols. 

17-—-THE GLADSTONE COLONY.— By James Francis 
Hocan, M.P. 

18.-COBDEN (RICHARD) AND THE JUBILEE OF FREE 

DE.—By Henry DUNCKLEY (‘* VERAX”), 
Dr. THEODOR BaARTH, the Right Hon. LEONARD CourTNEY, M.P., 
and the Right Hon, CHARLES VILLIERS, M.P., with Introduction 
by Richard Gowing, Secretary of the Cobden Club. 


19.—POLITICAL CRIME. By Louis Proat. 


SUBSCRIPTION—Order Form. 
To Tue Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

I enclose 11/3. Please send me THE REFORMER’'S BOOKSHELF, 
Bound in Cloth, for which I agree to make to you, or anyone you appoint, 2 

her payments of 11/- each. 

My next payment one month after delivery of the complete 19 volumes, and my 
subsequent payments upon the corresponding day of each month following. The 
volumes not being my property until paid for, I engage that I will not dispose of 

e lore my payments are completed. If for any reason you are unable to fill 
this order, the return of my deposit shall cancel this order. 


the (M>., Mrs., Miss, or title.) 
rict. Outside L Rawk: or Occupation 
District at the 
"s cost. Address... 


Those who prefer to pay cash may deduct a further discount of 1s. 3d. 
The Booke can be Inspected at the Offices of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


From MR. MURRAY'S List. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 395." JULY, 1903. 6s. 


1. THE SAGAS AND SONGS OF THE GAEL. 

2. THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. 

3e SIR DONALD STEWART AND THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR. 
4. THE IMPROVEMENT OF BRITISH FORESTRY. 

5. THE SUBMARINE (Illustrated). 

6. NEW LIGHTS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

7. ASIA IN TRANSFORMATION (with a Map). 

8. SIENA. 

9. THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND REFORM. 

zo. THE SURVIVAL OF PERSONALITY AFTER DEATH. 
11. RELIGION AND THE POOR. 

12, MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FISCAL POLICY. 

13» POPE LEO XIII. 


SELECTED SPEECHES OF SIR 


WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, Bart., P.C., M.P.,on QUESTIONS 
RELATING TO COLONIAL POLICY. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by HUGH EGERTON, M.A. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 1S fe 

ust out, 


A CATALOGUE OF LETTERS and 
OTHER HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, EXHIBITED IN THE 
LIBRARY AT WELBECK. Compiled by S. ARTHUR STRONG, 
M.A., Librarian to the House of Lords and to the Duke of Devonshire at 
Chatsworth ; Professor in University College, London. With Portraits and 
numerous Facsimiles of Manuscripts in the possession of the Duke of Portland. 
4to. £2 2s. net. (Just out. 


Crown 4to. 500 pages, 25s. net. 
NEW ISSUE, WITH PORTRAIT OF LORD DUFFERIN. 


GREEK COINS and their PARENT 


CITIES. A Tour Round the Ancient Sites. > JOHN 
WARD, F.S.A. With a Scientific Catalogue of Mr. Ward’s Collection b 
G. F. Hit, M.A. With 22 Autotype Plates, soo Illustrations, Maps, an 
many Portraits. 
A Selection of the Coins is now on exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 
‘* Mr. Ward is fortunate in the state of his coins.......We doubt if anything finer » 
is known than the four Syracusan Medallions.” —T7imes. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


THE NATURAL 
HISTORY of ANIMALS: 


The Animal Life of the World in its various 
Aspects and Relations. 


BY 


J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A., 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of University College, 
Aberystwith. 


Profusely Illustrated with Full-page Colour and 
Black and White Plates, and Engravings in the 
Text by Eminent Animal Artists. 


In 8 half-volumes, cloth extra, price 7/-. net each. 


PROSPECTUS FREE. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
34 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
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THE WORKS DICKENS. 


(THERE has never been a time when the Works of DICKENS were so widely 


read as now. 


There has never been a time when it was possible to obtain DICKENS'S 
Works at so many graduated prices to suit all purses. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN anv HALL, who alone possess the right to publish complete editions of DICKENS, are able to put upon the 
market a variety of editions entirely unapproached for excellence and value, containing all the original illustrations reproduced from the first 
steel plates, at prices varying from Ios. 6d. a volume to Is. a volume, as under. 


EDITION DE LUXE OF THE GADSHILL DICKENS. 
An Edition, limited to 130 numbered -— signed copies, of the Gadshill Edition 


the 
WORKS and LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. 


In 36 volumes, small demy 8vo. Price £18 18s. net per set. 

Printed on antique laid paper, with deckle edges, with the water mark ‘‘ C. D.” 
on every page. ‘1he edition contains all the full-page illustrations, printed on best 
Japanese paper. The volumes are bound in green buckram, with paper label. 

Only a few Copies left. 


THE GADSHILL EDITION. 


Epirep, Intropuctions AND Notes. sy ANDREW LANG. 
In 34 volumes. Square crown 8vo. Price, per volume, 6s. 

* This edition of DICKENS'S WORKS is the most handsome that has yet been 
published. It contains many stories and sketches which have not appeared in any 
previous collected edition of Dickens's works, and is printed on special paper from 
new type, and bound in scarlet cloth with gilt tops. The original illustrations, 
inseparably associated with Dickens’s writings, 17, Seymour, Hasrot K. 
Browne, CruiksHANK, WALKER, LANDSEER, ACLISE, Leecu, Marcus 
Stone, CaTTEeRMOLE, BarnarpD, Luke Fitpgs, are all printed from an unused 
set of duplicate plates in the p ion of the publishers, or from plates re-engraved 
for this edition. In some instances, where the Illustrations were not of uniform 
merit, fresh ones have been crawn to take their place by CHARLES GREEN, 
Mavuaice GREIFFENHAGEN, Harry Furniss, F. H. Townsenp, A. JULES 
-Goopman, &c., and are reproduced in Photogravure. 


4 THE AUTHENTIC EDITION. 


. In 2t volumes. Square crown 8vo. Price 5s. each. 

This edition is printed on light antique wove paper, from type especially cast 
for the purpose, from the text of the Gadshill Edition, and contains, therefore, 
all the additional Stories and Sketches which a; r therein. It also contains 
reproductions of the I!lustrations especially done for that edition, as well as of all 
the original engravings 

h volume contains a Frontispiece printed in Colour, and is bound in olive 
green cloth. 


THE CROWN EDITION. 


In 17 volumes. Large crown 8vo. cloth. Contain‘ng all the 
Original Illustrations. Separate volumes, 5s. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


In 19 volumes. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. each. 

This is a hand and dignified Library Edition, with biographical introduc. 
tions by ARTHUR WAUGH giving the history of each book and its place in Dickens's 
life. These introductions are not technical or bibliographical ; they aim at brevity 
and the narrative note, telling a story rather than arraying documents. No atte 
is made at superfluous criticism ; the biographical el is par > and it is 
hoped that the edition presents a clear and interesting story of the literary life of 
Dickens, no less than a worthy collection of his masterpieces. | 
. by edition is printed on large crown octavo, on a specially-made opaque, but 
ight paper. 

The illustrations are specially reproduced for this edition from the plates of the 
original editions, new blocks having been made for the purpose. They include all 
the originals by K. Browne Phiz”), CruikKSHANK, SEyMouR, WALKER, 
LANDSEER, Leech, Marcus STonE, Georce CATTERMOLE, Luke 
FIvpEs, others. 


A COMPLETE POCKET EDITION. 


THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER DICKENS. 


In17 volumes. Foolscap 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net per volume cloth, and 3s. 6d. net 
per volume in leather. 

This Edition of Dickens’s Works is printed on Oxford India Paper, and includes 
all the additional stories and sketches which appear in the Gadshill and Authentic 
Editions, and the new Illustrations especially drawn for those Editions, together 
with reproductions from the famous original etchings and woodcuts. 

AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH BOOK A LIST OF THE PRIN. 
CIPAL CHARACTERS THEREIN 1S GIVEN, AND ON THE COVERS 
ARE EMBOSSED OUTLINE PORTRAITS OF THE CHIEF 
CHARACTER, TAKEN FROM ONE OF THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 
BY PHIZ, CRUIKSHANK, AND OTHERS. 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 


In 21 volumes. Crown 8vo. blue cloth. Original Illustrations. Separate 
volumes, 2s. 6d. 


THE FIRESIDE EDITION. 
With the Original Illustrations by Cruikshank, ‘* Phiz,” &c. 


In 22 volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net and rs. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. ne 
35. net. 


The Shilling Edition. 


In 21 volumes, each with frontispiece. Separate vols., 1s. Complete sets in special binding, 21 volumes, gilt top, in sets only, £1 Is. net. 


The Autograph Edition. 


In 56 volumes at £6 net per volume. 
Edition limited to 250 Copies for England and America. 
Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HALL have much pleasure in announcing that they have completed arrangements with Mr. George D. Sproul, of New 
York, by which they are to act as the Sole Agents in Great Britain and the Colonies for the publication of THE AUTOGRAPH 
DICKENS, which may be regarded as the most remarkable and monumental collection of Dickensiana ever issued in book form. Prospectus 
and full details on application. 


THE WORKS THOMAS 


Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HALL are the only publishers of Complete Editions of the Works of THOMAS CARLYLE in the following 
well-known Standard Editions :— 


THE CENTENARY EDITION. 
LIMITED LARGE PAPER EDITION. 
In 30 volumes, square demy 8vo. £15 15s. net. The Volumes are not sold 
separately. 

This Special Edition of the ‘‘ Centenary” Carlyle is strictly limited to three 
handred copies, and is sold in sets only. It is printed from the same type as the 
smaller edition, but on large deckle-edged paper of superfine manufacture and 
especially made for the purpose ‘he volumes are handsomely bound in crimson 
buckram, with white and gilt label on back, and with the top edge gik. The 
edition contains numerous extra portraits in addition to the steel and photogravure 
portraits, illustrations, maps, and plans which appear in the small edition, all of 
which are proofs on India paper. A few copies are still for sale. 


THE CENTENARY EDITION. 


Eprrep, witn Inrropuctions, sy H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 
In 30 volumes, square crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. per volume. 

The Centenary Edition is the most complete edition of Carlyle’s Works yet issued, 
eontaining several essays and minor writings never before published in a collected 
form. The volumes are printed on light paper, and bound in dark blue cloth. The 
illustrations consist mainly of photogravure and steel portraits, the majority of 
which, including some of Tomas CARLYLE, have never appeared in any existing 
edition ; maps and plans. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


In 37 volumes, small crown 8vo. red cloth. _ Separate volumes, 1s. 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION 
ON 
INDIA PAPER. 


In cloth, 2s. net per vol. In leather, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 
Each containing a Frontispiece Portait. 

A Handy and Delicate Edition upon a specially-made quality of India Paper, so 
delicate that, while the Edition is printed in an admirably t the of 
Tue FRENCH REVOLUTION, consisting of upwards of 800 pages, is comprised in a 
single volume of about half an inch in thickness. The Publishers believe that, for 
= convenience, combined with eleg: and taste, this Copyright Editivx. will 

found to stand entirely without a rival. 


THE CHEAP ISSUE. 


In 11 volumes, crown 8vo. bound in blue cloth, £1 4s. 


THE CHELSEA EDITION. 


In special red cloth binding, 11 volumes, with gilt tops, £1 ss. net. 


Londoa: CHAPMAN & HALL, 
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A MOMENTOUS BOOK. 


THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 


MR. JOHN LANE announces for publication 
on Wednesday next a new and original Novel 
by Mr. CHARLES MARRIOTT entitled 
“THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS,” Z77ce 6s. 
In the publishers opinion, Mr. Marriott 
will, with this book, attain to the high rank 
predicted for him by the principal critics of 
“The Column” azd “Love with Honour.” 
The new work deals with questions of Im- 
perial policy which are at present uppermost 
in the minds of the Anglo-Saxon races, and 
may even embody suggestions that will prove 
contributory to the solution. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


THE MURDOCH COLLECTION OF COINS. 
The Series of Ci ins of the Colonies, America, and the European Continent. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., THIS DAY (SATURDAY), July 25, and Four Following Days, 

at 1 o'clock precisely, the extensive and valuable SERIES of the COINS of 

the KRITISH COLONIES and DEPENDENCIES, AMERICA, and the 

EUROPEAN CONTINENT. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues, illustrated with Ten Autotype 

Plates, may be be mad, price ss. each. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL. by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY , July 28, 1903, and following day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including a selection from the 
library of a nobleman, the collection of Elizabethan dictionaries, grammars, &c., 
formed by the late Professor Helwich of Prague, a collection of manuscripts from a 
college library, and other properties, comprising interesting autograph letters of 
Pope, Cowper, Charles Dickens, J. F. Ducis (first French editor of Shakespeare), 
rare quarto and other editions of Shakespeare, the Halliwell Shakespeare, Shake- 
speareana, and rare books referring to Shakespeare, &c., rare old plays, original 
editions of English writers from Elizabeth to Queen Anne, first editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lamb, Keats, Shelley (Adonais, 1821), Tennyson, productions of the 
x House and Vale presses, Gould’s Ornithological Works, count 4 histories and 
topographical works, first edition of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, early English Prayer 
ks, rare books and tracts on America, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


EENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR rey AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address : Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC, 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


No. 112. JULY 1903. Price 6s. 
THE 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS: 

Religion in London. Jane Austen and her Biographers. 
Gairdner’s English Church History. Prayers for the Dead. 
The Age of the Fathers. Truro Cathedral. 
The History of the Orthodox Church | Church Autonomy and a National 

of Cyprus. Council, 
Dr. A. B. Davidson's Sermons. Leo XIII. 
The Letters of Two Mystics. Short Notices. 


London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Ltp., 5 New-street Square, E.C 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST 1903. Price Sixpence. 


CHRISTIAN THAL. Pt III., | WHY OLD BABOON HAS THAT 
Chaps. 11.-V. By M. . FRANCIS KINK IN HIS TAIL. By O. R. 


| 

(Mrs: Francis ‘Blundel). | ASUMMER MORNING. By Frep. 
| 


SEVENTEENTH ,CENTURY WuisHaw. 
- By Eveune C. | NATURE’S COMEDIAN. Cha 
Gop.ey. | HL,IV. By W. E. Norris. 


AUSTRALIA AS re FLOWERY AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
LAND. By E. M. Natu. | By AnpRew Lane. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The Only Paper which gives all sides of the 
great Fiscal Discussion. 


Special Articles : 


KING EDWARD, PEACEMAKER. 
M. DELCASSE. 
Price 2a. weekly. 
Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR ON THE QUESTION 
OF THE MOMENT. 


THE FAILURE OF FREE TRADE. 


As Proved by the Foreign Commerce of England. 
By ARTHUR FELL, M.A., F.S.S. 
Price 1s. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND ~ my w. 
Libraries ~~ Fy F Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. | the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT 


TO GLAISHER'’'S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE IS NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of P: ders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM "GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
268 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also Catalogue of Popular a Literature, and List of French Novels, 


&e. 


OWNERS OF GENUINE SPECIMENS OF 


Old English Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, 
Old Silver, &c., 


who desire to dispose of the same privately, are invited to send 
particulars to 


HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mall East, 


who are always prepared to give Full Value for Interesting Examples. 


APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8. 
Musical 
L FROM: KAY'S. 
MATINEE VERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “ THE MILLINER DUCHESS.” 
“A DUEL IN THE SNOW.” 

MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES, 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LamB’” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
are Abroad. 
4% 4s d. 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Soa, oe SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London 
In the event "of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
Sormed immediately, 
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The Saturday Review. 


25 July, 1903 


Che Garden Beautiful. 


A 16/- WORK FOR 3/6 DOWN, 


and the Balance by Monthly Instalments of 2/6. 


So many-phased is the hobby of Gardening when seriously carried 
out, that to give a brief practical exposition of the whole subject 
bristles with difficulties. It is doubtless this that in the past deterred 
so many of those literary workers attracted by a fascinating subject, 
even when armed with knowledge gained by experience, from making 
the attempt to produce a general work upon Gardening. Between, 
for instance, such an Encyclopeedic work as Nicholson’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Gardening” and the small Handbook appealing to the Beginner 
in Horticulture, there was a great gulf to be bridged if that vast 
public known to be favourable to Gardening as an enlightened 
and fascinating pursuit were to be reached. It was with the 
idea of reaching these that the Publisher issued DRuRyY’s ‘* Book 
oF GARDENING,” and the measure of success the work has 
attained, alike in the States and in this Country, combined with 
the flattering reception it received at the hands of the Press, justifies 
the Publisher in thinking that his object has been partially attained. 
Still, the work, from its very width of scope, was of necessity a costly 
one to produce, and therefore the published price was correspondingly 
high, and only the comparatively well-to-do could afford to possess 
themselves of the work. It was suggested to the Publisher to issue it 
in Parts; but such a method in the past he had already tried and 
found wanting. What therefore seemed to be a practical way out of 
the difficulty of widening the c/ient2/e was to issue it on Terms that 
place the book within the reach of all. 

At the inception of the Work, the Editor, desirous of obtaining for 
each chapter the best treatment possible, conceived the idea of getting 
Specialists for each Subject or group of subjects into which the Work 
is divided. However skilled and energetic a man may be, he cannot 
in a lifetime hope to excel in all branches of Horticulture. By 
specialising, therefore, monotony of treatment was. avoided, and the 
garden-loving public had the benefit of the concentrated essence of 
everything that came within the range of Practical Horticulture. 

Apart, too, from the subjects usually finding a place in the average 
works upon general Gardening, there are included in the ‘ Book or 
GARDENING ” many that are quite foreign to them. In this category 
may be classed LANDSCAPE GARDENING, AQUATIC PLANTS, PALMS 
and BAmBoos, ORCHIDS, MANURES, PLANT PROPAGATION, and 
ANIMAL and VEGETABLE Fors. Then, too, in no general work are 
important subjects like Trees and Shrubs and Florists’ Flowers so 
comprehensively treated as in this one. It is this width of field, and 
the method of covering it by means of Specialists, that constitute the 
backbone of the work, and that has made a name for it abroad as well 
as here. i 

VEGETABLE and Fruit CULTURE are very strong sections. The 
importance of a thorough knowledge of these to the majority of 
gardeners is too well known to need insistence thereon; while 
equally important is it for the modern gardener to know at least the 
more formidable of his foes and the more helpful of his friends, and 
this was accordingly made a feature. In every noteworthy department 
throughout the book a number of half-tone and other illustrations have 
been used to help in the education of the beginner, or to elucidate or 
to heighten any part of the text that may seem to require such further 
aids. There are altogether some 1200 pages of text in twenty-seven 
Chapters, while the Illustrations reach the very large.total of 720. 
Altogether, the ‘‘ Book oF GARDENING ” is one of the most beautiful 
as to get up, the most ‘practical as to contents, and quite the most 
exhaustive of its kind ever put upon the market. 


Form of 
SPECIAL ORDER (No. B) 


To Mr. L. Upcort GILL, 
BazaaR BuiLpINGs, Drury Lang, W.C. 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of Drury’s 
** Book of Gardening,” in 1 vol., cloth gilt, published at 16s., for which 
J enclose 3s. 6d. I undertake to pay the balance in five Monthly 
Instalments of 2s. 6d. each, and not to dispose of the said Book until all 
the instalments are paid. 


and 


P.O. and Cheque to be made payable and sent to 
Mr. L. UPCOTT GILL, as above. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s.; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 
LO NDO N AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A, 
A brilliant book.” Times. 
It very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, ss. 60 Illustrations and Maps, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL, 


Far superior to ordinary guides.” —Zondamw Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
is. each. Ilustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 

The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands, 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 

Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 

Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 

Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 

Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoe, Criecieth, Pwllheli, 

Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 

Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 
Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 
_. Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 
Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Seilly Islands. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 

** Dear Sir,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Iam commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty’s acceptance. 

Yours faithfully, 


**R. Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S.” “KNOLLYS. 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. An Illustrated Handbook to the 
leading Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & NEw York: BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstalls and ail Booksellers 


The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation, 


88 TAVISTOCK PLACE, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


(Established 1856.) ) 


PRESIDENT—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE CONVALESCENT AND HOLIDAY FUND 


FOR 


THE POOR COUNTRY CLERGY. 


The Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 
earnestly ask for Contributions to their Fund 
for Granting Help to Country Clergymen 
and to those in Provincial Towns suffering from 
overwork and weakened health, to enable them to 
obtain a few weeks’ rest and change. Cases are fre- 
quent where for six, eight, or ten years—sometimes 
even longer—a clergyman has not had a single Sunday 
from his parish. 


It is requested that all sums sent for this special 
purpose may be marked “ Holiday Fund.” 


Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ London and West- 
minster Bank,” and made payable to the Secretary, 
Mandeville B. Phillips. 

MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, 
Secretary. 


Offices of the Corporation, 38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, 
W.C 
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The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The largest Aduit and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 


' 13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
. can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 


between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


Roval Waterloo Hospital for 
Children and Women, 


WATERLOO BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 
(Founded by the late Dukes of Kent and Sussex.) 


REORGANISATION, EXTENSION & REBUILDING 
AS A MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA 


(Patron and Governor until her death). 


PATRONS— 
The KING and QUEEN, The PRINCE OF WALES, 
The PRINCESS OF WALES, &c. &c. 
PRESIDENT—The LORD MAYOR. 


CHAIRMAN — 
' Sir EDWIN DURNING-LAWRENCE, Bart., M.P. 


This, the oldest Institution for the treatment of Children in London, 
is doing an immense amount of good work, not only among the 
‘crowded poor of Lambeth, Bermondsey, and Camberwell, but gene- 
rally throughout London and the suburbs. The old building has been 
‘demolished and a new Hospital of 200 beds and a large Out-patient 
Department is being erected at a cost of £50,000. ‘ 

By its constitution no paying patient may be received into this 
Hospital, and no applicant who is poor is ever turned away, provided 
‘there is room. 

The Chairman of the new Ladies’ Committee is H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Albany, assisted by the Countess of Derby, Countess of Airlie, 
Susan Countess of Malmesbury, Georgiana Countess of Dudley, the 
Lady Sinclair, the Lady Emma Talbot, Lady Durning-Lawrence, 
Lady Wigan, Lady Evelyn Moreton, &c. &c. 

_The Committee earnestly Appeal for liberal Donations 
to the Building and General Funds. 


Subscriptions ard Donations may be paid to the SECRETARY at the 
Hospital. 


RAND MINES NOTICES. 


MR. ANDREW MOIR sends out the following Notices :— 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 9. 

DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER,.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that they will receive payment, on or after TUESDAY, 4th 
AUGUST, 1903, of Dividend No. 9 (50 per cent., i.e. 10s. yan share) after Gavender 
of Mey 2 No. 9, at the London Office, 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., or at the 
Head Office at Johannesburg. Coupons must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for 
examination, owe Aas lodged any day (Saturdays excepted) between the hours 
of 1: and 2. Listing Forms may be had on application. 


CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 4. 

DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that they will receive payment, on or after TUESDAY, 4th 
AUGUST, 1903, of Dividend No. 4 (20 per cent., ise. 4 share), after surrender 
of Coupon No. 4, at the London Office, 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. Couporis 
belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to deduction 
of English income tax at the rate of 11d. in the £. pons must be left FOUR 
CLEAR DAYS for examination, and may be lodged any day (Saturdays excepted) 
between the hours of 11 and 2. Listing orms may be had on application. 


ROBINSON COLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 22. 

DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that they will receive payment, on or after TUESDAY, 
4th AUGUST, 1903, of Dividend No. 22 (5% per cent., i.e. 5s. 6d. per Share), after 
surrender of Coupon No. aA at the London Office, 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
Coupons must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and may be lodged 
any day (Saturdays excepted) between the hours of 11 and 2. Listing Forms may 
be had on application. 


ROSE DEEP, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 4. 

DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that they will receive payment, on or after TUESDAY, 
4th August, 1903, of Dividend No. 4 (10 per cent., i.e. 2s. per Share), after sur- 
render of Coupon No. 4, either at the London Office of the Company, 1 London 
Wall Buildings, E.C., or at the Com ie Frangaise de Mines d’Or et de l'Afrique 
du Sud, ro Rue Taitbout, Paris. Coupons presented at the last address, as 
well as any presented at the London Office for account of holders resident in France, 
will be payable at rs. rd. per Share, the deduction of rd. being made on account of 
French Transfer Duty and French Income Tax. Coupons belonging to holders 
resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to deduction by the London Office 
of English Income Tax at the rate of r1d. in the £. Coupons must be left FOUR 
CLEAR DAYS for examination at either of the Offices mentioned above, and may 
be lodged any ~ | (Saturdays excepted) between the hours of 11 and 2. Listing 
Forms may be had on application. 


EMPIRE OF INDIA AND CEYLON TEA. 


' | ‘HE seventh annual ordinary general meeting of the 
Empire of India and Ceylon Tea Company, Limited, was held on Thursday, 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. F. T. Verner (Chairman of 
Company) presiding. 
The Secretary (Mr. H. F. Turner) having read the notice ing the meeting, 
The Chairman then said if they would turn to the report they would see the 


balance of profit on revenue working was :— 1902. : 1901. 
For Assam .. oe oe o 423,606 against £13,551 
Dooars .. oo ee oe oe 3,804 ” 2,281 
Ceylon .. oe 278 debit 
431,356 415,554 


so that all three groups had done much better in the past year. The Assam 
gardens had secured a larger crop, a better average price, and at the same time 
worked to a considerably reduced outlay, but there was ample room for improve- 
ment, especially as my two or three of the dividends. The Dooars gardens 
had made 4 larger profit than in 1901, but he was not satisfied, and hoped to be 
able to report better results for the current season. Ceylon had made a marked 
advance in the right direction, and the gardens should show better results as they 
were worked up and brought into order by the visiting superintendent and the 
managers appointed in 1901. Looking abroad they found foreign markets takin 

increased quantities of British grown tea, and the consumption here an 

abroad ded the production several million pounds. He then 
referred to the labour question. In Assam the labour difficulty was more 
acutely felt in some respects than in the Dooars, owing to the great initial 
expenditure incurred in recruiting coolies under the Labour Act applying to the 
former district. This primary expenditure was enormous, the recruiting and bring- 
ing of coolies to Assam costing about Rs.130 each—a sum equal to the ordinary 
wages of a coolie for two years. The tea industry had fallen on bad times 
of late years. The closiog of the mints in India in 1893 was the first severe 
blow to the tea-grower. Owing to the contraction of the currency, the rate of 
exchange was gradually fo up from 1s. 1d., the lowest point; and, finally, 
by the Currency Law of 1898, was fixed at 1s. 4d. To the tea-grower this 
meant that having sold his crop in sterling, and having to remit money to 
India for the working of his estates, he only received 15 rupees instead 
of 184 ae for every sovereign. As fully three-fourths of the expenditure was in 
rupees, this was an enormous tax on the industry, equal to 20 per cent. on the cost 
of production, or 1d. per lb. of tea. One penny per Ib. of tea on the Indian and 
Ceylon crops meant a sum of £1,350,0co annually taken out of the pockets of the 
British tea grower by the action of the Indian Government. he great com- 
peace in the market of the world with British-grown tea was China, and China 

dd had to face no fictitious value in her silver currency. In other words, the 
China merchant now obtains 8} taels for a sovereign, against 6 1-3rd taels obtainable 
in 1894, whilst, as already shown, the Indian and Ceylon grower can only obtain 
15 rupees for each sovereign, as against 18} in 1894. For some years those 
interested thought it was reasonable to hope that some relief might be given 
by a reduction of the duty on tea, but it was one of the first articles 
further taxed to meet the war expenditure, the tax being raised from 4d. 
to 6d. per lb., 6d. being equal to at least 80 per cent. of the ad valorem 
value. Thus was a further sum of two millions a year obtained from the taxation 
of British-grown tea, making about £6,000,coo annually obtained from this source. 
It is unquestionable that a proportion of this tonnneet taxation had to be borne, 
not by the consumers, but by the producers, and a moderate estimate was, that of 
the increase of two millions, £500,000 came out of the pockets of the British tea 
grower. From reliable sources it was estimated that the total amount of English 
money invested in tea in India and Ceylon was 35 millions, and that the average 
earning on this capital was under 3 per cent. in 190z. This was quite an inadequate 
return. He was, however, of opinion that they had turned the corner, and that there 
are many indications of brighter and more prosperous times for the industry. 

Mr. George F. Moore oat Colonel nerman having spoken, 

The Chairman proposed: ‘That the directors’ report and the statement of 
accounts for the year 1902 be and they are hereby approved and adopted.” 

Mr. G. D. Paton seconded the motion, which was agreed to unanimously. 

The Chairman then proposed: “ That the payments made on account of the 
preference dividend on 31st December, rg02, for the half-year ending 31st December, 
1gor, and on 1st July, 1903, for the twelve months ending 3:st December, 1902, are 
hereby approved and sanctioned, and that a dividend for the year 1902 at the rate 
of 3.per cent. per annum on the ordinary capital be and the same is hereby declared 
— on and after 25th July, 1903.” 

Mr. W. K. Darley seconded the motion, which was a 


to unanimously. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, directors, and 
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LAist of Niowetls. 


A WOMAN WHO HAD HER WAY. THE TRIFLER. 6s. 
SARAH TULDON. 6s. By ARCHIBALD EYRE. [Just ready. 


_ The Daily Express says :—‘‘ A most cleverly-contrived farcical comedy, full of 
BY ORME AGNUS. really fresh incidents, and a dialogue that is genuinely amusing. There is not a 
Author of “ Jan Oxber,” ‘* Zike Mouldom,” &c. character who is not always welcome and full of entertainment.” 
j [ Just ready. To-day says :—“ A delightful creation.” 


Morning Advertiser says:—“ Not only the best novel of the week, and of the | ia OS 
year so far, but one of the best West Country stories that have ever been written— 


not excluding Mr. Hardy and R. D. Blackmore themselves—is ‘Sarah Tuldon.’ | THE SPY COM PANY. 6s. 
Orme Agnus displays a vein of humour almost as rich and true as that of the first 


and greatest Wessex Novelist—Harry Fielding himself.” By A. C. GUNTER. [ Just ready. 


The Weekly Dispatch says :—“‘ The novel is more full of go, of excitement, and 
HUGH BROTHERTON, Cu RATE. of ‘thrills’ than anything Mr. Gunter has written since he set everybody talking 


about and quoting ‘ Mr. Barnes of New York. 


By FRANCES HOME. 6s. The Court Circular says :—‘‘ In his own vivid style of writing we ttink there is 
no novelist now living who can beat Mr. Gunter, and this book is quite in his best 
[Just ready. manner.” 


A very strong, moving, and human ‘story of hidden sin (in this case 
the intemperance of a clergyman), dealing with it in much the same 
manner that ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter” and ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Mait- A NEW HUMOROUS NOVEL 


” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUT OF THE HURLY-BURLY.” 


RAINBOW ISLAND. 6s.| IN HAPPY HOLLOW. 6s. 


By LOUIS TRACY. By MAX ADELER. [ Just ready. 


[Ready early in August. The Daily Express says :—'* Max Adeler, no less evergreen than Mark Twain, has 
A; story of adventure somewhat similar in character to Charles | just given usa new ‘Out of the Hurly-Burly,’ entitled ‘In Happy Hollow.’ The 


Reade’s ‘‘ Foul Play.” One of the most enthralling tales of the kind licious breezy h is just as of old, and the book goes with the familiar ripple 
written for many a day, and displays Mr. Tracy in quite a new light, | laughter, breaking at times vent.” 
for the literary flavour and the merit of the story are altogether The Glasgow Herald says:—‘‘The veteran humourist is as keen and melting 


exceptional. in sentiment as in the halcyon days of the ‘ Hurly-Burly.’” 


A GIRL OF IDEAS 6s. NEW NOVEL BY L. T. MEADE. 
THE SORCGERESS of the STRAND. 


This is a very unusual novel, detailing the business career of a girl 5s. (JUST READY.) 5s. 
whose imagination is her only capital. Few critics will fail to discern 


fe ts rightness, and novelty. THE SORCERESS of the STRAND. 
By Mrs. L. T. MEADE. 


A VELDT VENDETTA. 6s. : 
By BERTRAM MITFORD. uy. | HE QUEEN REGENT. 8s. 6d. 


No matter where he lays his scene Mr. Bertram Mitford can always By BEATRICE HERON-MAXWELL. 
tell a story which engrosses and holds the reader. But it was when [ Just ready. 
writing of South Africa that he made his name; and it is in . 
South Africa that he writes with surest touch, No one To-day says:—‘‘ A pretty and fanciful ~~ of adventure, well written, and is 
knows veldt life better than he, and **A Veldt Vendetta” is the | peopled with many charming characters.” 


strongest and most fascinating work of fiction which he has done. 


COUNT ZARKA. Gs, | THE REFORMER. 


By Sir Wm. MAGNAY, Bart. SHELDON. 
Author of ‘* The Red Chancellor,” ‘* Man of the Hour,” &c. [ Keady next wee: 
[Ready end of July. Author of ‘In His Steps,” ‘* His Brother’s Keeper,” &c. 


A stirring romance, positively bristling with adventures, and wildly 
exciting. 


THE FAIRY BEDMAKER. 3s. 6d. 
ON BEHALF OF THE FIRM. 6s. By GEORGE ROWE. 


[ Just ready. 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


PR ed nd ons ‘‘ Mr. Drummond is a story teller born. His new book keeps A story full of rollicking fun, such as Mr. Anstey might have 
less from page to page as Mr. Rider H Haggard.” | written. 
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